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 BYPBRA UD. 


A NEW DRAMATIC POEM. 


Vivia Perpetua: a Dramatic Poem. In Five Acts. 
London, Charles Fox. Paternoster Row, 1841. 


Here comes a lady, tripping lightly and fairy-like, from Parnassus! She has 
had audiences with Jove at Olympus, and with the Muses at the Corycium An- 
trum, by special invitation. She ascended a poetess, drank large Castalian li- 
bations, and has come down inspired. She is the successor of Hannah More, 
and another Joanna Baillie. We are quite in love with Sarah Flower Adams, 
as well as with her heroine, Vivia Perpetua. What a pity the volume looks 
“ outside’ so dissenterish and drab-coloured! But as the diamond is not to 
be judged of by its incrustations, neither must Vira Perpetua be estimated by 
its most uncostly aud uncourtly garb. It is a glorious drama, an exquisite 
poem, and a great favourite with the gods ; and unless Mrs. Adams should her- 
self present a petition or memorial against canonisation, even the pope himself 
may feel disposed, as also all his cardinals, to raise her to the honours of the 
Romish Church. 

Pe:haps sone of our readers, perceiving the name of the publisher on the 
title-page of this modest and unpretending, but captivating and inspiring vo- 
lume, may have entertained some doubts as to the orthodoxy of its theology. 
We confess we shivered and shuddered, feared and apprehended, as we turned 
over each inviting page ; but when we arrived at the conclusion, we clapped 
our hands with joy to know and to feel, that Vicia Perpetua was dressed in no 
Socinian garb. 

As, however, we have much to describe, and not a little to extract, from this 
glorious dramatic poem, we must cut short our introduction, and begin at once 
with the plot. 

Vivia Perpetua was an early Christian martyr. Her martyrdom took place at 
Cartuace in the year 204, and the scene of this drama is therefore laid in that 
city. At the period in question Hilarianus was prefect, administering the office 
of proconsul ; and our heroine was the daughter of Vivius, a noble Roman, of 
Carthage, whose devotedness to “the gods,”’ and hatred to both Jews and 
Christians were strong and inveterate. Vivia Perpetua was married at a tender 
age to a noble of Carthage, and was left a widow, but not without having given 
birth to Thascius, her darling and infant son. Vivia Perpetua becomes ‘‘ in- 
fected” with Christianity, and l 








is denounced to the government as one, who 
meets in the midnight assemblies, and encourages the doctrines of the Naza- 
rene. Her father, who is apprised of the fact, refuses to believe it, and is only 


convinced when she herself declares she is a Christian. Her detection and ar- 


| 
By Sarah Flower Adams. 





rest lead to her trial and condemnation; to a scene of powerful and attractive | 


interest, when her father Vivius heaps on her head, and on that of her child, his 
last curses ; and, finally, she is put to death, with her slave, Felicitas, and ex- 
pires in peace, if not in triumph. 


The drama opens with a popular commotion occasioned by the scarcity of | 


food, as well as by the general conviction that the prefect Hilarianus, is too in- 
dulgent to the Christians at Carthage. 
moment of agitation, and Barac a Jew, accuses the prefect of favouring the in- 
crease of the new sect. Statius, the friend of Vivius, supports the charge ; 
and Vivius exclaiis,— 
* O that I had but power 

Strong as my will, to bring these vipers down, 

These Christians, grovelling down into the dust, 

Before the altar of almighty Jove, 

Or to the sind of th’ amphitheatre !” 


Barac then accuses, in no doubtful terms, the house of Vivius himself as be- 
ing infected with the very religion he denounces :— 


‘Those vipers that you hate—those Christian vipers— 
Have crawl'd over the threshold of your house ; 
Those creeping waters sap your mansion-walls ; 
Those wily birds do roost within your gardens. 

Glare on; the proof I have—the proof I use ; 

Or give your gold to such as I.” 


Vivius, wholly ignorant of the conversion of his daughter to Christianity, 
treats Barac as ‘‘a wretch,” who ‘ would threat his gold from him ;” and ap- 
peals to the citizens against this Jew impostor, who drive him away. This de- 
nunciation of the family of Vivius by the Jew leads to an intercourse between 
Vivia and her father ; but Mrs. Adams previously introduces us to Vivia alone, 
and then to Vivia and Felicitas, her Christian slave. _The following apostrophe 
of Vivia is admirable, and at once introduces us to the mighty change which 
had been wrought upon her :— , 


“Tt cannot be that I, whose heart was wont 

To live upon my lips, like any child's, 

Should now begin a life externe, untrue, 

Now that this great reality hath come 

To wake renewing life within, that gives 

A fuller impulse to my every thought— 

A growth so sensible that days seem years 

To pass me onw ard Yesterday, scarce woman 
Weak, poor, unknowing God, save in my fear ; 
To-day, a soul adoring him with love. 

Yet what to do’? 
Hath it not even now press’d on the sense 
To find a speech in phantoms ’ Fearful, too, 
My father’s face between me and my child! 
The never-failing sweetest peace, that once 


This silence grows too great 


Would sit and watch in fellowship with me 
Beside his rosy sleep hath vanish’d al 
Before that pallid shadow ! Whence! 
Is it thy mute re€ proach unto my sil 
To break it—how? To say unto my father, 
Tama Christian! Oh! °t were easier far 


1 ana 
l'o speak those words unto assembled Carthage, 


-O Heaven 


) 
nee 


Than one should even raise a doubt in him 
I cannot, while he stands full in the sun, 
A child for hopefulness, a man for strength, 
I cannot play the tempest to his joy, 
And smite him to the earth. Whocomes? Forbid! 
Not thou to say ’t is he.” 
A scene between Nola, the daughter of Statius, Cecilius, a youth and ward 
of Statius, and Vivia Perpetua yet further developes that the latter is suspect- 


p 
ed of holding doctrines unfriendly to paganism. Nola reproaches her former 





playmate and friend with some mighty « hange which she has concealed from | 
her, whilst Vivia replies,— 
“Nola, ’tis true. New thoughts, urgent and strange, 
Have so beset me round, they wilder me 
Let me but think them through, ’t will be my joy 
Some day to tell them all. Art thou content 
_Nola is not so easily satisfied, a presses her friend to a disclosure, | 
Vivia evades he r entreaties by re juesting the youth Cecilius to sing He doe 
80, and Mrs. Adams has placed in the mouth of the Carthage youth the follow 
g beautiful song :-— 7 | 


Vivius makes his appearance at this | 





“ The Olive-Boughs are Sighing. 
They bear the hero from the fight—dying ; 
But the foe is flying ! 
They lay him down beneath the shade, 
By the olive-branches made,— 
The olive-boughs are sighing. 


He hears the wind among the leaves—dying ; 
But the foe is flying ! 

He hears the voice that used to be, 

When he sat beneath the tree,— 
The olive-boughs are sighing. 


Comes the mist around his brow—dying ; 
But the foe is flying! 
Comes that form of peace so fair, 
Stretch his hands unto the air,— 
Lhe olive-boughs are sighing. 
Fadeth life as fadeth day—dying ! 
But the foe is flying ! 
There's an urn beneath the shade, 
By the olive-branches made,— 
The olive-boughs are sighing.’’ 

The conversation which ensues, and in which Vivia hints of a moral warfare 
which requires more courage than that possessed by this world’s soldiers, is in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Vivius, who, after having given vent to his ill hu- 
mour, expatiates on the beauty of his daughter's child. Vivia’s attentions to 
her female slave, and her kind and gentle expressions to her real, though as 
yet unknown, Christian disciple, kindles the anger of Vivius, who reproaches 
her with (to him) an inconceivable bearing towards poor Felicitas. Vivius ex- 
claims to Vivia,— 

‘*T would have 

The mistress of the mansion seen in thee. 

Thou wert the wife of one of noble blood ; 

Thou art the daughter of a noble house ; 

And shalt be mother to the noblest man 

In Carthage! Ay, and shall beyond. 
Thy bearing is too lax, teo suppliant : 
A slave should have the treatment of a slave.” 





Be proud ; 


Vivia asks her father for that slave’s freedom, but he indignantly refuses the | 
request. Felicitas returns and announces that the infant son of her mistress is | 
with wide open eyes smiling on his couch, and Vivius and his daughter retire to | 
kiss the lovely boy. Thus closes the first act. 

The second opens with a scene in the garden of Vivia, and to an interesting | 
dialogue between herself and Felicitas. The name of Saturus, the chief of | 
the small band of Christians who assemble in a cave at midnight to sing the | 
praises of Christ, is now for the first time introduced. There 1s a passage so 
full of beauty and truth in this scene that we really must extract it. After 
having deplored to her slave how unworthy she was of Him whose disciple she 
had professed to be, she exclaims, 

‘* Sure they were doubly bless’d = 

Who saw His face, who listen’d to His words. 

O happy Mary, thou of Bethany, 

Give me but one of all those precious hours 

That found thee at His feet! 

To breathe of blessings from the sacred Mount. | 

Look round, Felicitas—all bear Him witness: 

Yon fountain—was’t a fountain? Nay, a well— | 

Was hallow’d by a promise, while he made 

His wayside-rest in bann'd Samaria. | 
} 
| 


| 


What says that silver whisper? Speak for Him 
Who gave thee living water. The free waves 
All chorus forth—we sing of Galilee ; 

Of Him who said unto the world’s fierce storms, 
As to our raging waters, Peace, be still ! 


The amphitheatre, e’en now it swell’d 
Out of the dusk, big with this history, 
That Christ did suffer death to give all life ; | 
Me life, that have not even voice for Him, 
While breathless things all utter forth His praise. 
Those marble forms within, do they not grow 
Intelligent with my oft-repeated vows, 
And seem to live again their noble deeds 
To emulate his life? I, idle as stone.” 

Vivia then resolves on hasting to the temple, and 


‘* Standing there 
For the last time, will J unto great Jove 
Tell out my faith, and make renunciation.” 

The interview between Saturus and Vivia is full of the deepest interest. He 
sets before the young convert the difficulties of her position,—her child,—her 
father,—her sex,—certain persecution,—and scarcely less certain death. But 
Vivia is full of love and zeal for Christianity, and she fixes the hour of twilight 
to meet Saturus and his fellow-worshippers at the cavern’s mouth, where hymns | 
and prayers were sung and uttere d. ‘The last scene in the second act is before | 
the mansion of Vivia, where Barac, the Jew, is watching, resolved to track the 
Christians to their haunt, and then denounce them 

The third act opens with ascene in the ante-room of Hilarianus, the prefect 
of Carthage, where the servants are ‘‘right merry,”’ and where Barac, the 
Jew, enters, to seek an interview with the governor. We are then introduced 
into a banquet-room of Hilarianus, where Lentulus, Naso, Servillius, and Stel- 
lio, are his guests, and where wine and music make “ those laugh who win.” 
There is a song, ‘‘ Cymbals for me,’’ introduced into this scene, which we de- 
plore our inability to extract, not from not admiring it, but from want of room. 
Soon afterthe song is ended, Barac, the Jew, enters the banqueting-room ; 
who, after a most uncourteous reception, declares to the prefect :— : 





] ] ? 
‘“‘T bring you certain knowledge, a id will guide 
To where they meet, wit 
At twilight, 


And again :— 


na burl il-cave, 


Christians who —— 


‘* What wouldst thou say—and, mark me! I have proof— 
If I should tell thee that thy Queen of Carthage, | 
Whose name but now was ringing in thy roof 


Was one among them 


Hilarianus is incredulous : but Camus. one of his guests, believes the decla 
ration of Barac, and rejoices that at the a aching festival of Geta, the 
daughter of Vivius may offered up as a sac Barac is directed to c } 
duct the lictor and soldiers tothe Christians’ cavern; and we are then intr 
luced to the fourth scene, on the sea-shore;: ¢ y twilight, and to the mo 


of a burial-cave Vivia and Felicitas arrive before Sat who, on reaching 
the cave, addresses the former, and says 
‘** Pause ere ye e1 ; flor wi I 
I have both heard and seen that p A 
If thou didst know the 1 sage to y cave 
That ls to life Christ, were r vith dea 











Vivia replies :-— 
“JT would.” 
Felicitas, Vivia, and Saturus, then enter a cave of sepulchre dimly lighted, 
and find their fellow-disciples engaged in singing :— 
‘“*O ye fearful shepherds, 
Watchers in the night, 
When the heavens open’d 
Darkness into light ; 
Little knew ye who was he 
The Saviour of the world to be, 


Lord of men and angels ; when 
Rang their song throughout the sky— 
Glory be to God on high ; 

Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 

The entry of Saturus, Vivia, and Felicitas, leads to the singing of a second’ 
verse, yet more beautiful than the one we have just cited. 

Saturus then takes the lead in a pathetic and interesting conversation, in 
which their troubles and apprehensions on the one hand, and their joy and con- 
fidence in God on the other, are admirably and powerfully recounted. The- 
third act ends with the following beautiful anthem :— 

‘** Part in peace! Christ’s life was peace, 
Let us breathe our breath in vain ! 
Part in peace! Christ's death was peace,— 
Let us die our death in him! 
Part in peace! Christ promise gave 
Of a life beyond the grave, 
Where all mortal partings cease. 
Part in peace !’ 
(Echo.) ‘ Peace!” 

Thus closes the third act, which does great honour to the feeling and piety of 
its distinguished authoress. 

The fourth act commence: 


[ They separate. 


with a scene in the house of Hilarianus. The 
prefect is urged by Camus to arrest Vivia Perpetua, and a messenger from 
Rome enters with despatches which shew too plainly that 
‘* Some meddling pest 
Hath stirr’d the emperor ’gainst these wretched Christians.” 

Then follows a scene in which Vivius is surrounded by citizens who are dis- 
puting, and appeal to him for his decision. Statius at this moment enters with 
‘* News from Rome.” Plautianus had been killed; and then a slave enters im 
haste, and Vivius inquires,— 

** What is thy tale!—out with it! art thou dumb? 








Slave. I saw 

Vivius, Goon! Is’t fire!—is’t death? What is it? 
Slave. The Lady Vivia 

Vivius. Ha! what of her? Speak! 


Slave. But now the prefect’s guards have borne her off. 
Vivws. The prefect’s guards ! 
Slave. They say she is a Christian ! 


” 


Vivius now becomes indignant ; treats the denunciation of his daughter as a 


| plot most vile!” and'‘ina splendid piece of natural rage and unbelief calls om 


the citizens to follow him and demand justice for Vivia. Statius, and Nola his 
daughter, dispute as to the character of Vivia; the latter pleading for her friend, 
and the former pleading for the gods, and for obedience and submission to them. 
The fourth scene in this act is one of the finest in the poem ; it is Viviain a 
cell alone, but suddenly visited by her father. As he enters the cell, Vivia ex- 
claims,—‘* My father! Help, Almighty God!” and sinks. Vivius regards 
this appeal as a call by his daughterto Jupiter Olympus, and exclaims :— 

* Thou call’st on Jupiter! I knew ’twas false. 

Vivia, my girl! look up—look up ; thou’rt safe! 

Thou ‘rt in thy father’s arms. There—courage, courage ? 

Come, kiss me ; wind thine arms about his neck, 

Who never knew he loved thee until now. 

Thou call’st on Jupiter ;, and he will hear thee ! 

He, the Great Thunderer, on their heads shall wreak 

A tenfoid vengeance. Shrink not! us will he spare, 

When he beholds how child and father love,— 

Never ‘till now knew I how well, nor thou. 

Thou canst not tell what I will be to thee! 

Thou call’st on Jupiter! my hope, my Vivia, 

That one appeal unto our ancient god 

Summons a thousand deities around 

To light thy prison gloom with radiant promise. 

A few short hours, and all our cares are o’er. 

Oh! I will lead thee forth like to a Grace 

(As thou wert ever), deck’d with rosy wreaths, 

A chaplet in thy hand, which thou shalt lay 

Upon the altar of Almighty Jove ; 

While thousands rend the air with shouts of joy, 

To hail alike thy beauty and my triumph !"” 
s exciting scene Vivius continues to labour undey 
iter is a Christian; and at the 
via, leaves her cell to seek her Thascius, her blessed and only 


During the remainder of thi 
the same de! 
request ol \ 
child 

The next scene is in a court of the prison on the following morning, where 
the Christian brethren are assembled ; and the next in a street near the Forum, 


ision, believing not that his daug 


| where a party of citizens, urged on by Vivius, are preparing to carry back Vi- 
via in triumph from the Forum, convinced as they are by his representation that 
his daughter has called upon Jupiter to deliver her, and is no Christian. 


The seventh scene is “ The Forum.” Hilarianus is seated ; behind him 
stand those who were his guests at the yester’s banquet ; in the centre are Vi- 
via Perpetua, Felicitas, Saturninus, Secundulus, and Revocatus, the brethren 
| been arrested. On the right is a statue of Severus; an altar at its 

the accuser; Barac the Jew, denunciator of the 
Christians, is near lim. As it is impossible to give the whole of this scene, the 





who h 
ds Camus 


fay 
i sta 


oot, at which 


avowals of the Christian prisoners, and the voluntary surrender of Saturus and 
his noble declarations, we must confine ourselves to the moment of the scene 
in which Vivia makes her avowal in answer to the demand of Hilarianus :— 

‘| +. [am a Christian 

Tumult The crowd shrinks hack. 

} 5 ming forward). How! who spake those words” 

Not she—'twas not her voice ; believe it not 

Citizen's, up! A trick—there is a trick! 

Ye have heard of marbles made oracular ; 

Of stones that had a voice ; of trees that utter'd 

Ye know not if yon priest’s deceptious art —— 

Look where she stands, bound up.as in a spell,— 

Pale, motionless, uncons s as a statue ! 

Let her step forth fron 1 that tre erous platform, 

And, standing face to fa , repeat t ‘ s 

You will not hear t 1—no, she w t say them 

Vivia (ad es a teps). lam a ¢ n. 

Vivis ‘ ( Tinie 4 

Four words—f r words in parrot re petit 

What are they ! what What is—a Christian 
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Vivia. Truth above all,—it is the Christian’s word ; 
Love over all,—it is the Christian’s soul ; 

Life beyond all,—it is the Christian’s hope : 

To lay down mortal life for Christ who lived 

For truth and love, and died for Jife immortal,— 
This is to be a Christian. I am ready. 

Vivius. Ist dream? madness! who am IF? where am J? 
I wring this hand,—'tie mine, I feel it mine ; 

I tear this hair,—still do I feel it mine: 

No dream, no madness! Oh for a sword, to cut, 
To pierce me to the heart ! to feel as truly 

It is my blood that’s pouring on these stones. 

Out, out with it! I will not have within 

The fount that gave the life to—oh, my child— 
Thou art my child—behold me at thy feet,— 
Those feet to tread the necks of emperors, 

And why not mine! Unsay, if thou didst say, 
Those terrible words ; have pity on thy father!” 

This impassioned and admirable scene terminates with the fatal declaration 

af the prefect :— 
‘To-morrow, being the festival of Geta, 
We shall repair to the amphitheatre, 
Where you, who are so stout in your resistance, 
Must meet the punishment unto your crime.” 

The fifth act opens with a scene in an outer court of the prison, where a de- 
sultory conversation between gaping, curious citizens takes place, and which 
is delineated by Mrs. Adams with accuracy. The second scene is the last sup- 
per of the wasted and imprisoned Christians. We deeply regret that we can- 
not give the whole of this tragic and life-sketched scene. Vivia relates a dream 
which had cheered and consoled her, at the end of which all the Christians ex- 
claimed, “Hallelujah! amen! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” There 
is a speech of Vivia, which, in spite of the length of our extracts, we cannot 
amit :— 

‘Oh, have you not 
A life within, that asks another life 
For its unfolding! Hast not felt thy soul 
To swell and press against this limiting earth? 
Hast never thirsted for a perfect truth ! 
Hast never long’d to meet with what should fill 
Full to its large desire thy sense of praise ? 
To praise—praise infinitely, were enough. 
To dwell for ever with the Great Perfection, 
The one untiring, ever-moving spirit 
Of Good,—what were it! Then to have reveal’d 
By light the element wherein He dwells, 
His mighty plans, wrought out of one great law,— 
The law of love. No longer mystery : 
Faith turn’d to sight, as promised of the Lord. 
Think with what joy, what loving adoration, 
Would burst the song of praise from forth our souls,— 
Praise that had gain‘d increased intelligence, 
To meet the work of His intelligence,— 
When with our upturn’d eyes we reach’d the height, 
Where, like the beams of his own sun upon the mountain, 
Rested the all seeing gaze of the Creator 
Over the world he made ; and he proclaim’d 
That ‘all was good !’ ” 

Whilst the last interview continues, Vivius appears with a lamp at the oppo- 
sité side of the Quadrangle. He comes slowly forward. The father and 
daughter gaze at each other for sume time without speaking. At length Vivius 
breaks the silence :— 

‘Do ye know me, whol am? No, no—no wonder! 
I am older many years since yester morn. 

I was before that time a man named Vivius,— 

A happy father, who did read his hopes 

Upon the noble brows, and, as he thought, 

The most true brows, of a beloved daughter! 

I am—I know not what. And when I ask 

Help of the outward universe to bring 

Back to myself the former consciousness, 

The sun shuts up the while [ look on him; 

The stars all hurry past me while I pray ; 

The earth sinks from my feet: all false! all false!’ 

The whole of this interview is as admirably conceived as it is exquisitely de- 
lineated ; and the love of the daughter for her father, of the mother for her 
child, and of the Christian for her Saviour, are alike drawn with pathos and 
with truth. There is nothing merely pictorial or exaggerated in this admira- 
ble scene, which terminates in an apostrophe from Vivia of which Hannah More 
herself might have been proud. ; 

The third scene is at morning, at the gate of the amphitheatrey where the 
preliminaries of a martyrdom are delineated with delicacy and accuracy. Ba- 
rac, the bitter Jew, exclaims :-— 

“Oh, triumph. triumph,—for an age of scorn! 

Oft hath the wish been hungry at my heart, 

That I had help’d to mock him in the parple! 

‘ Hail, King of the Jews!’ Food, food, to see 

His followers forced these heathen robes to wear ! 

Whose clip will bite more near their cringing souls 
Than all these sharpen’d teeth that wait within !” 

Mrs. Adams has admirably conceived and accurately delineated the charac- 
ter of Barac. There is nothing excessive, nothing exaggerated in his conduct. 
‘The two extremes of Vivia and Barac are equally graphic and admirable. Vi- 
via Perpetua, Felicitas, Saturus, Saturninus, and Revocatus, enter the amphi- 
theatre conducted by guards, and their hymn of martyrdom is the following :— 

“ Arise, 
My soul arise ! 
Sing with thy latest breath 
Christ’s conquest over death. 
Arise, 
My soul arise ! 
Sing it unto the skies! 
Sing it over the earth and under ; 
There ’mongst the myriad graves 


She Albion. 





July 9, 











—— 





the small and reduced band of disciples is sketched with unsurpassed eloquence 
in the following exclamation of Tertius, one of the surviving brethren :— 


“Let us away ! 
We meet again for prayer. ‘Though thinn’d the flock, 
Still the good Shepherd watcheth, and His crook 
Will fold us in. My brethren, go in peace.” 

All retire but Cecilius, the ward of Statius ; he exclaims— 
‘“* What god should take my vow! Into the air, 
Up to the sun,—unknowing whom to invoke, 
Or clouds to bear it to the throne of Jove, 

Or angels to the heaven of our Christ ! 
Here do [ dedicate limbs, heart, and life, 
Unto the service of her memory.” 


Camus offers a large reward for Thascius, the child of Vivia, but his offer was 
in vain ; for he became a proselyte to the Christian faith by the very Cecilius 
to whom Vivia confided him, who was elected bishop of Carthage, and suffered 
martyrdom by the sword in 258. 

The Drama is ended—the heart-stirring scenes of this exquisite poem are 
terminated. Right gratefully do we acknowledge our approbation and our 
sympathy. 

“Unto all Rome, her children brave 
And pious, Benediction gave 
‘ Esto Perretva.’ 
“Upon thy new-born book wet eyes 
Repeat the prayers as ‘ souls arise’ 
‘Esto Perretua.’ 


‘* And long as lives that sainted name, 
In truest soul and brightest fame, 
‘Esto Perpetua.’ ” 


The wings of the wind have brought us some whisperings of another Sacred 
Drama preparing for the press by Mrs. Adams. We shall look for it with 
anxiety, and no doubt hail it with delight. 

“*PLowers wirnout Weeps,” for the authoress of Vivia Perpetua. 


THE SOIREE MUSICALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ PETER pRiIGGINS.”—[Concluded.] 
One very fine morning in the middle of the month of October, the Principal 
of St. James's ordered Prosody to be saddled immediately after breakfast. Ox- 
ford term had begun, and the men were come up ; Doctor Fussbotham, there- 
fore, thought it would prove much more agreeable to himself and his undergra- 
duates, if his servant could truly say he was ‘‘ not at home” when they called 





ing their cards as by annoying him and themselves by a five minutes’ attempt 
at conversation in his library. 

He rode steadily out by St. Thomas’s church, along the Seven-bridge-road 
towards the pleasant village of Cumnor. This spot has now become famous 
by the publication of Sir Walter Scott's tale of Kenilworth. The zeal of a 
novel-reading undergraduate of that period caused him to expend certain sums 
of money in reinvesting the little public with its original sign of the bear and 
ragged staff, and the name of its quandom landlord, Giles Gosling. In the days 
when Dr. Fussbotham took his memorable ride through its one straggling street 


university, except for the steepness of the hill which led to it. 

Up this hill Prosody climbed slowly but perseveringly. When he arrived 
at the summit be resumed his usual pace, the market jog-rot, and did not relin- 
quish it until he got to the first house in the village, where his rider pulled 
him up and made him proceed through Cumnor at the more dignified pace of 
a walk. 

Just as they emerged into the open country beyond, the doctor heard a_ very 
extraordinary noise, or rather a series of noises, for which he could not ac- 
count. There was a loud and continued barking and howling of dogs mingled 
with the shoutings of men, screamings of boys, and the too-too-ings of a 
horn. As he approached asmall cover the noises became louder and more 
distinct ; he could hear a voice in cheering tones utter, ‘at her boys! 
—heigh there, Gay Lass!—to her, Bustler—heigh into cover there ! which 
cries were responded to by the varied tones of the hounds as they were cheered 
in by name. 

““Odora canum vis,” said the Principal, ‘‘ though I have never joined the 
chase, Iam sure this must be a pack of dogs. I would go to view their method 
of destroying fer@ natura were it not improper and undignified in the head of 
a house to ride at the tail of the hounds.” 

Prosody was, without his rider’s noticing it, engaged in pricking up his ears 
at these sounds, to which he had been used before he came into his present mas- 
ter’s possession. While the doctor was arguing with himself about the im 
propriety of a head of a house joining a field of sportsmen, Prosody be- 
gan t@quicken his pace, and before his rider was aware of it, popped 
through a gap inthe hedge, and in spite of the application of a hard-and- 
sharp bit, brought him, at a canter, to the cover side, just as the hounds with a 
stogit hare before them, and acrowd of horsemen and footmen behind them, 
had left it. 

**Wo-oah! wo-oah ! gently, good Prosody, wo-oah !” said the doctor, throw- 
ing away his bamboo in order to have both hands free to pull at the bridle 
Prosody, however, showed the same disregard to his master’s orders as he did 
to the bit. He threw his head up inthe air, hoisted his switch tail, and after 
giving a caper or two which nearly unseated the doctor, rushed through the 
crowd of foot-people, and amidst their shouts and maledictions—for some of 
them had narrowly escaped the marks of his hoofs—galloped furiously after 
‘the field.””. As the hounds came to a check in a double hedgerow, he soon 
overtook them, but disdaining the usual practice on such occasions,and the cries 
of the huntsman and the whole field to ‘hold hard’? and ‘* ware hounds!” he 
headed not the pack only but the hare too, which was just slipping out of the 
bottom of the hedge-row, and was about to take the open coun ry. 

‘Hold hard, sir! d—n you, don’t ride over the hounds!” shouted the hunts- 
man. 

“Confound the Guy! he has heeded the hare, and she'll be chopped by the 
dogs,” cried the master of the pack. . 

** Hold hard !” screamed the whole field together 

The doctor did hold as hard as he could by the crupper of the saddle with 
one hand and the mane of his aag with the other, for Prosody was performing 
such antics as the doctor never dreatned it was in the power of a horse to per- 
form. He winnied, he neighed ; tossed his head and lifted his fore-legs. Then 





Of kings or slaves, 
Let the song pierce their urns asunder. 


Arise, 
Our souls arise ! 
In heaven the angel-band ! 
Stand ready, in each hand 
A palm to wave. 
On earth a listening throng 
Wait the redeeming song, 
Their souls to save. 


Below, all silently, 
The dead attend the cry,— 
O grave, 
Where is thy victory ? 
The branches wave, 
Our Lord hath risen on high! 
O death, 
Where is thy sting? 
The dust beneath 
Stirs while we sing,— 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting ? 
Arise, 
Our souls arise !° 


’ 


“The martyrs protest against wearing the heathen robes, and Vivia exclaims,— 


“We have living souls— 
These are to us the habits of a slave!” 

‘The martyrs then pass under the arch, singing,— 

“O grave, where is thy victory ! 
O death, where is thy sting! 
Arise, 
Our souls arise !" 

The fourth scene is little less touching than the third. It isan interview at 
the gate Sanevivaria, between Tertius, Pomponius, Testus,.and other Chris- 
tians ; and in which Vivia and Felicitas appear wounded, and staggering under 
the gateway 

The last scene, effective as it is, is subdued and chaste. Vivia dies a mar- 
tyr. but it is the death of one who believed what she professed, and who ap- 
pealed not to the passions, but to the judgments and consciences of ages 
thronghout all time 

With admirable delicacy and felicity the last moments of the martyr are left 


te the pious imaginings of real Christians, and the firmness and constancy of 





he reversed the action, and, as they say on board a steamer, took a “turn 
‘ astarn,” and after switching his tail, kicked out so vigorously as to cover the 
huntsman, who had ridden up to see who the irregular individual was, with a 
mixture of mud and gravel 

Fortunately the hare, seeing the hounds close on her scent, left the cover and 
took across the open. The huntsman, after he had uttered a string of very un- 
kind imprecations on the doctor’s head and wig, rode afterthe hounds without 
doing as he had threatened to do—namely, to ** lay his whip across the old fool’s 
shoulders.” 

Though the doctor had been too deeply engaged with Prosody to hear these 
curses or the still more alarming threat, he would willingly have parted compa- 
ny with the huntsman then and for ever. Prosody, however, differed from his 


grass-fields and tallow-fields, wheat, barley, and oat fields, ‘* per stubbles et tur- 
nips et tot discrimina rerum,” through hedges with gaps in them, over hedges 


ed at a gate, and as the doctor heard his hoofs clatter against the top-rail, he 
thought his last hour was come. On—on—forward went the horse, reckless as 
Mazeppa’s unbroken hackney. The doctor clung tenaciously to the pommel 
with his left hand, and employed his right alternately in tugging at the bri- 
dle, and jamming his shovel-hat more tightly on his head. All his efforts 
were vain ; neither his horse nor his hat would stop where they were. Wind 
kept the former going—wind removed the latter, and wafted it away over a 
hedge-row ' 

It is possible that Prosody might not have persevered in his improper course 
had he not been urged on by the approving shouts and screechings of the least 
sportsmanlike half of the field. Fun was their object, and there was much 
greater fun in running down a Don than killing a hare. The latter could be 
done any day in the season, but it was an unusual occurrence to turn out a bag- 
ged Don. They left the hounds to their fate, and followed the poor Principal, 
hooting and shouting most irrevere ntly 

Fortunately for Doctor Fussbotham there were but two or three undergradu- 
ates out that day Term had only just commenced, and the first day of term 
is, as I have hinted before, devoted to doing the respectful to college digni- 
taries. The two or three young men who were out soon recognised in the 
unwilling concomitant of the chase the Principal of St. James’s. They ap- 
pl auded his resolution in clinging to the saddle as long as he could, and uttered 
many kind and chee ring expressions which fell, but made no impression upon 
his tympanum 





“I'll bet the long odds that the doctor is off before he clears the next hedge,” 
sad one 

“‘ Done—done—done,”’ re plied three or four voices 
| Its poundage he holds on,” said another, “for he sticks like a black stick 
of sealingwax.” 


i 


upon him, as in duty bound. They could show their respect as well by leav- | 


it was not more notorious than any other of the villages which surround the | 


master in this feeling. He resolved to have arun, and away he went over | 


without gaps. Now he leaped a ditch, anon he topped a hurdle, then he rush. | 


** A man might make his fortune if he could invent any black wax half so ad- 
hesive,”’ said another. 

These remarks were made amidst the most discordant yells and shouts of 
‘* yoicks !—fo’rard—tally-hoh !—after him !” which diverted the attention of 
the tail hounds so completely as to cause them to separate from the rest of the 
pack, and join in the chase after the doctor. 

Perpetual motion has never been discovered. The best conditioned horse 
cannot run for ever. Prosody, however, though kepton a short supply of 
oats and a limited quantity of haybands showed such a spirit that he distanced 
his competitors, many of whom stopped short and stood, like criminals, 
“trembling in the dock.’ Finding that their hacks were beaten by the doc- 
tor’s cob, their riders left him to his fate with a tremendous “ yoicks—for’ard 
—go it.” 

Prosody, to show his contempt for their cocktailedness in staying behind, 
cocked his tail and went a head faster than ever. 

The doctor’s knees began to fail him. ‘They lost their clinging powers. His 
eyes grew dim, his head seemed to spin round and round, and his hands were 
no longer adhesive. He left go of the saddle, snatched the bridle, and trusted 
to the weight of his person to preserve his equilibrium. 

Where he was going he had no notion, nor had he any notion why his nag 
continued going. ‘The hounds were out of sight and hearing; still Prosody 
kept on as straight as the fences, now becume more difficult, would allow 
him. 

The aspect of the country was now changed ; instead of smiling grass mea- 
dows, mingled with stubble and turnip fields, they were progressing over a pea- 
ty kind of common, intersected with dirty gaping ditches, partly obscured by 
duckweed and rushes, over which Prosody bungled, splashing his reverend ri- 
der with slush and mud. 

That this could not last for ever the doctor knew, and exerting the little 
sense he had left, he reasoned with himself that if he could only adhere to his 
seat for halfan hour more, his nag would become perfectly quiescent. Just as 
he had arrived at this consolatory conclusion, Prosody left the common by 
| scrambling over a broad ditch into a gravelled road, along which he progressed 

at an increased rate of speed. As soon asthe doctor could, by blinking and 
winking, clear his eyes of the duckweed and filth with which this last jump had 
filled them, he saw, to his horror, that his career was likely to be stopped by a 
formidable object of which he had never dreamed. About one hundred yards 
before him ran the broad and placid stream of the Isis. He caught a glimpse 
of a house on the other side, and a ferry-boat with a man standing in it near 
| the bank to which he was rapidly hastening. 
| In this unpleasant dilemma he nearly fainted. A cold sweat pervaded his 
| limbs, he closed his eyes involuntarily but firmly, and put his trust in his 
| horse. 

In a few seconds which seemed hours to him, he heard a voice shout out 
‘Stop, stop; you'll be in the river.” 

Simultaneously with the voice he felt his horse bound up into the air, and 
heard his hoofs clatter as upon the wooden floor of a barn. Then he lost his 
seat, and found that he had been thrown over his horse's head, and safely 
deposited in the deep cold bosom of the Isis. . 

Prosody had indeed by an astounding final effort sprung from the bank into 
the punt, which the ferryman, not liking the looks of a ranaway horse, had push- 
ed some feet from the shore. Further than the boat, when he was safely in it, 
) Prosody resolved not togo. He was wet enough from his run without a duck- 
| ing in the Isis. He, therefore, planted his legs firmly against a cross-plank, and 
| shot his rider over his head and the bows of the boat as speedily as a shot flies 
out of a sloping shovel. 

The river is very deep at this ferry, and for some considerable distance above 
and below it—indeed from Bablic-hythe to Ensham-bridge. The force with 
| which the doctor had been ejected caused him to sink nearly to the bottom of 
| the stream, and when he rose tothe surface his ideas were so confused that he 
| knew not where he was nor what todo. Fortunately for him and the society 

of St. James's, the ferryman, though greatly frightened by the unwelcome in- 

trusion of Prosody, had sufficient presence of mind to act the part of a Royal 

Humane Society’s man, and plunge a large boat-hook into the black smalls of 
| the plunging doctor, and to drag him, who had been made a drag of by the 
hunters, into the ferry-boat, by the side of his panting steed, who held down 
his head and drooped his tail asif he felt ashamed of the mischief he had 
caused ‘This was the last sight that greeted the doctor’s eyes. He felt that 
he and his horse was saved, and to show his resignation to his future fate he fell 
into a fit, and left his body to the care of his preserver. 

When Doctor Fussbotham recovered from his trance, which he did from be- 
ing roused by a_ painful sensation of scalding in his mouth and _ throat, he 
found himself in a snug, whitewashed apartment, reclining between a pair of 
coarse but milk-white sheets on & truckle bed. By his side stood an exceed- 
ingly pretty young woman, who was trying to bring back his scattered senses 
by pouring copious draughts of very hot brandy-and-water down his capacious 
throat. 

**Heugh! heugh !” coughed the doctor. ‘ Where am I—eh? Who are 
you : 

‘Betty Wade an’t please you, sir, the ferryman’s daughter; and you're 
here in bed in the ferryhouse, and your horse is safe in bed in the stable below 
—father littered you both down before he went for the doctor,” said the girl. 
‘*He is gone to St. James’s College, and I dare say your servant will soon be 
here with some dry clothes.” 

** Eh !—how did he know I belonged to St. James’s College,” inquired the 
Principal 

“‘* Why you see, sir, soon after you got such a ducking, and was brought in 
unsensible, three young gentlemen came and had some eggs and bacon, and 
told us all about how you were the sporting doctor of St. James’s. Father 
thought, though you was a doctor, you could not cure yourself while you were 
unsensible, so he went over to Oxford for one of your brother doctors, as he 
knew they would attend you for nothing.” 

“‘T am a doctor—it is true—but I do not cure bodies,” said the Principal. 

“ Just like our ‘pothecary, then, for he generally kills ‘em,’ said Betty. 

The doctor tried to smile at this blunder, and inquired of his fair nurse ‘* where 
her mother was ?” 

‘** Mother—lawks ! she’s been dead and buried this two year come next En- 
sham feast,”’ said Betty. 

‘** Poor orphan, and so very pretty !”’ sighed the doctor. 

‘** As for pretty—come none of your nonsense ; and as for poor—we are not 
so bad off. What with the public and the ferry, and the snipes and the wild 
fowl in winter, and the fish in summer, we do pretty well,” replied Betty. 

“Contented creature! and yet this fair hand is compelled to do the drudgery 
of the house,” said the Principal, squeezing the red member, and imprinting a 
prolonged kiss upon it. 

‘Oh fie, mister Doctor ; come go to sleep, you ought to know better.” 

As Betty did not entirely withdraw her hand when she gave this excellent 
piece of advice the doctor detained it in his fleshy palm, and might have pro- 
ceeded to take further liberties with it had not the well-known voice of his scr- 
vant speaking on the stairs caused him to relinquish & in some confusion. 

He came into the room, accompanied by the ferrvman and the college apo- 
thecary, who after feeling the Doctor's pulse told him he had better take the 
medicines which he had brought with him, sleep at the ferry-house that night, 
and return home to Oxford on the following day. 

To this, greatly to the surprise of his old servant, the doctor readily consent- 
ed. The fact was—if it must be revealed—he had already experienced the 
| superior pleasure of being attended by a nurse of the feminine gender. He 
therefore sent his man away—as he said—to calm the anxiety which the mem- 
bers of St. James’s would doubtless experience as to the fate of their revered 
| Principal. It is a singular fact that Doctor Fussbotham was so thirsty after 
swallowing so much Isis water that he wanted acup of tea every half-hour dur- 
ing the night, and so feverish and irritable that he would take his tea from no 
hand but the fair hand of Miss Betty Wade. His night, too, was nearly a sleep- 
| less night, for if he fell asleep he dreamed of horses, hounds, and hares, all of 
them ridden, hunted, and killed by the pretty Betty Wade. 


The doctor was vexed at himself for being tormented by the vision of a 
young woman in his old age, and determined to get up early in the morn- 
ing, and tear himself from what he deemed a place of enchantment, seek his 
solitary lodgings,again, and calm his excited feelings by reading books of philo- 
sophy. 

When morning dawned,—or more poetically, when Phcebus shot the first rays 
of his light into his apartment through the crystal medium of his latticed win- 
dow, Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham resolutely attempted to carry out the measures 
he had determined to adopt in the dark hours of night. He tried to raise him- 
self in bed—but he could not for some time, he was so stiff and sore. When 
he did succeed, and had sat up for a second, he was glad to lie down again, for 
the sitting posture was unbearable. 

He resigned himself to his fate and the kind attentions of Miss Elizabeth 
Wade, as he insisted upon calling her, for four days, which did not appear very 
long or tedious days to him. On the fifth two of his Fellows rode over from 
St. James's to see how their Principal was, and what chance they had of suc- 
ceeding to the headship ’ 








They entered his room abruptly, and seeing that his nurse was both young 
and pretty, these sons of the college most undutifully winked at one another, 
, but not so secretly as to escape the eye of their collegiate father 
Doctor Fussbotham got up the very next day and rode the now patient and 
} quiet Prosody back to Oxford ; thus stopping the mouths of scandal and his 
| twosenior Fellows 


i After the long vacation in the following year, Dr. Fussbotham introduced 
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them to Mrs. Principal Fussbotham—in whom they recognised Miss Elizabeth 
Wade. 

The Principal’s marriage with a very fine young woman of obscure birth, pa- 
rentage, and education, surprised the Fellows, scholars, and independent mem- 
bers of St. James’s. It astonished the butler, cook, porter, college barber, 
sconts, and scouts’ boys. They however, as in duty bound, said nothing about 
it—openly. 

Various were the remarks in the city circles. Contradictory were the re- 
ports as to the how, when, and where, of the wooing. Some asserted that the 
flame of passion had glowed internally with such violence in the doctor’s bosom 
that the ducking in the Isis had not power enough to quench it, when Betty 
Wade's sparkling eyes acted upon it as a patent instantaneous light—a lucifer 
match. Others hinted that the careful nursing he had experienced during his 
short abode at the ferry-house, had kindled the less glowing but more lasting 
fire of gratitude in his breast, or his head, whichever may happen to be the seat 
of that much abused feeling—that he felt and dreaded the approach of old age 
with its usual accompaniments of gout, rheumatism, and sleepless nights, and 
therefore preferred securing a nurse bound to him by the tender ties of wed- 
ded happiness to trusting to the mercenary attentions of acollege sick-room 
harpy. 

Any attempt to reconcile these contending reports would be as difficult as it 
would be useless. It is sufficient for my purpose to state that Dr. Fussbotham 
courted, won, and married, and brought home to his lodgings Miss Elizabeth 
Wade, the ferryman’s daughter, and that he found in her a very useful, kind, 
and agreeable partner. 

There was only one circumstance that caused the doctor to regret the step 
which he had taken, and that was the unconquerable propensity which Mrs. F. 
displayed to substitute wrong words when she attempted to talk fine, which she 
thought it was incumbent upon her to do as soon as she had married an in- 
cumbent. 

During the long vacation, which, as it included the honeymoon (treacle- 
month as some call it) they spent in a retired spot on the coast of Hampshire, 
the doctor used his best endeavours by the aid of primers, spelling-books, 
and dictionaries, to supply the deficiencies in his bride's education. What 
success his zealous endeavours met with has been seen in the commencement 
of this chapter. . 

Mrs. I". is there seen behind the scenes ; when she appeared on the stage 
of life in Oxford, she wisely contented herself with acting the part of a walk- 
ing lady, and had shrewdness enough to see that that character suited her 
talents best. 

This digression has been rather a long one, but ,it was necessary for the 
elucidation of this little sketch. 

The cards were issued, the library was well aired, swept, and neatly decora- 
ted, the negus and lemonade were manufactured, the sandwiches cut, and the 
cakes and bread-and-butter prepared. The musical instruments, pianos, harps, 
fiddles—iittle and big—flutes, hautboys, and trombones were procured and pro- 
perly arranged, amidst mysic-desks, music-stools, and a profusion of wax-can- 
dles. The great music-master of that distant day was industriously employed 
with two assistants the whole morning in distributing the music for the overtures, 
interludes, and concerted pieces, and in sounding A every ten minutes to sce 
that the instruments were all in tune and at ** concert pitch.” 

The singers were expected to bring their own music, and some of the instru- 
mental amateurs wished to do the same,as their copies had sundry little scratch- 
es and scrawls upon them, indicatory of easy methods of getting through 
intricate and difficult passages which the composer had thought it unnecessary 
to insert. 

As the programme of the performances had been issued a week previous to 
the concert-night, several meetings had taken place, of the amateurs, in order 
to practise together in private before they attempted to show off in public. 

To describe the persons, male or female, who took a part or parts on this 
occasion is impossible, as they are all of them, asI once heard a Radical on the 
hustings speak of the Tory party, ‘dead, rotten, and forgotten.” If I had the | 
means of doing so in my notes I do not think I should avail myself of them as 
Mrs. A. or Mr. B. who are now living and delighting the Oxford world at in- 
tervals with their ‘‘ most sweet voices’ would be sure to accuse me of showing 
them up. 

It must beg my reader to accompany me into the rooms of Mr.Cadenza Lark- 
ingon, a musical undergraduate of St. James’s, who has been giving an early 
dinner to some eight or ten of his friends, who with himself, had been invited 
to give their assistance at the Principal's concert in the evening. 

The dinner was purposely light and digestible in order that their voices might 


who were to take parts in the overture, stationed themselves at their respect- 
ive instruments. Every lady being attended by a beau in a black coat and 
white kids to be ready to turn over for her. The young men had come in 
their dress gowns, for the doctor was a strict disciplinarian, but as it was sug- 
gested to him that the gown-sleeves might interfere with the evolutions of the 
fiddlers, he kindly dispensed with etiquette for that night only, and begged they 
would ‘ disencumber themselves of their academics.” 

The overture went off remarkably well, as the flute—flauto primo—observ- 
ed to the hautboy. He had plenty of time to do this before the applause pre- 
vented his being heard, as he got to the end about fifteen bars before the rest 
of the players. 

A professional next sung a solo to give the amateurs confidence to try a 
glee which was next onthe card. Then a lady sung a little bit of Italian, 
and hid her blushes by accompanying herself on the piano with her back to 
the company. This, as very few understood it, and were glad when it 
was over, was more loudly applauded than any of the preceding efforts to 
amuse, 

Mrs. Fussbotham was particularly loud in her plaudits, as she wanted 
some refreshment, which was to be carried round as soon as this song was 
ended. 

According to this preconcerted arrangement, the college butler, followed 
by the common-room man and an army of scouts and under scouts, paraded 
the lines with trays of tea and coffee, and their usual accompaniments, to 
which the lady-guests helped themselves. The gentlemen politely declin- 
ed, as they expected something more satisfactory and substantial would suc- 
ceed. 

‘“My dear Mrs. Fussbotham,” said one of her guests, ‘‘ you have no tea.” 

Mrs. Principal nodded affirmatively to prove the truth of the observation, but 
did not speak. 

‘** Will not you take some tea?” 

Now this was a question, and required a verbal answer. 

‘*No thanky, marm—I always take cabriolet.” 

“Oh! my goodness !” moaned her husband ; “ café au lit, you mean.” 

‘What a droll person you are,” said the lady smiling, to Mrs. F., and then 
turned to her next neighbour, and told her of the blunder, which soon went the 
round of the com) any, its pungency being indicated by a suppressed titter from 
the ladies, and an _ndisguised laugh from the males. 

Mrs. F. seeing she had committed herself by the melancholy looks of her 
husband, was determined to cause a diversion, so she contrived to drop her fan 
just as the butler was approaching with a tray of coffee. The doctor stooped 
to recover it, and the butler ran up against him and upset the Principal and the 
coffee-tray too. Mrs. F.’s diversion succeeded beyond her warmest expecta- 
tions. 

The leader's tap-tap-tap put an end to the irreverent laughter caused by this 
mishap to their reverend host. 

When the first act was over, the butler with his tail again made his entrée, 
bearing well-filled dishes of sandwiches and negus, red and white. ‘The sing- 
ing men and professionals had a solid supper prepared in an ante-room, with 
plenty of wine, to which they did ample justice. 

When tue party ‘‘coulg.no more” to the good things provided for them the 
concert was resumed, ar as the refreshments had given vigour to their bodies 
and energy to their souls, the auditors applauded every tune and song, ina 
manner far more satisfactory to the performers than they had done when under 
the influence of twankay only., 

Every thing went on and off very delightfully until it came to a lady's 
turn to sing a little Spanish love-ditty, accompanied by herself on the gui- 
tar 

As this was an uncommon treat—for few ladies in those days could Jo 
either the guitar or Spanish—the prelude was accompanied by a silence so 
appalling, that the performer’s fingers trembled and she felt quite nervous. 
After an ahem! or two, she commenced, but had scarcely got through 
the first verse, when a loud noise was heard on the staircase leading to the 
library. 

* Favete linguis—favete linguis,” said Doctor Fussbotham. 

** Silence—order—hush—hush !” said the company. 

“ Drabbit those servants—the wine’s made them obstropulous,” said Mrs. F. 
to the doctor 

‘“Oh! my goodness !” said the Principal. 

It seemed as if Mrs. F. was more correct in her suppositions than in her lan- 
guage, for the noise on the staircase increased. Voices were heard as if in con- 
tention, and the scuflling of feet seemed to intimate that an ejectment of some 
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bein order. The principal dish was calf’s-foot jelly, and the port wine was | 
superseded by egg-flip, which is supposed to have a miraculous effect on 
the larynx. It certainly had an effect—though not miraculous—on the | 
tongues of some of the party, for they talked and sung, then sung and | 
talked again 

‘“* We shall have rather a stupid evening I fear,” said one of the party. 
efforts will not be appreciated.” 

“You say that,”’ observed a second, “ because you sing Italian and fancy no 
one understands it but yourself.” 

“The place will be full of checked aprons,” said a third, “ or with dons and 
their wives, who know no more of music—except church music—than— 
than—” 

“You do yourself,” said Larkington 

“The townspeople understand the score, depend upon it, or they would not 
score up such long bills agamst us,” said another, laughing at his bad pun 

“Yes and some of them know our notes too, for they examine them pretty 
often,” said Larkington ; ‘and some of them are base enough to ¢reble the 
amount of our debts.” 

“That’s when we don't keep good time, and run up too high,” said another. 

“IT wonder whether Mrs. Principal will invite her respectable paternity. He 
would sing, 


* Our 


I'll row thee o’er the ferry, 
con amore and con spirito,” 
“How do you mean 


observed some one. 


‘inquired Cadenza Larkington. ‘* Who and what is 
the respectable father of the new Lady Principal 

*“ Why don’t you know replied his friend; ‘he rents the ferry at Ba- 
blic-hythe, and keeps the public called The Fish, and a very odd fish he is 
You must remember Doctor Fussbotham’s tumble into the river 
twelvemonth ! 

“‘Theard of it,” 
term.” 

“Right : you were rusticated for jalaping the high-table soup, and subst itu- 
ting caterpillars for shrimps in the sauce to the Severn salmon.” 
libel—a libel,” said 
‘** | was only stopping down in the country to shoot. 
whereabouts is this ferry where the father of our hostess dwells ?”’ 


this time 


said Larkington ; “‘ but you forget that I was not up that 


“Pooh ! nonsense—a 


*€ guilty, my lord!” 


Larkington, looking 


But 


cross 


This was very soon explained, and ina few minutes Larkington declared 
that his stomach felt oppressed, and that he should not be able to sing a note 
unless he took a little exercise. He begged his friends to enjoy themselves as 
they chose, and to practice until he came back. He should only take a short 
ride on his pony, and would join tl 

The egg-wine was consumed 


hem again. 

, the dessert demolished, and coffee introduced 

and succeeded by a chasse of cura 

for the voice, but Mr. Lark 
It was impossible 


i, the bitter of which is said to be good 
1ot make ' 


hin 


oO 
ston did 1 is appearance. 

















for them to wait for any longer, as it was then 

past eight, and they had to dress and be at the Principal’s by nine, which 
was but a very short interval for gentlemen to prepare themselves for ap- 
pearing at a public-private concert They therefore left his rooms and 
commenced their operations. ‘Vien their toilet was finished they sought 
him again, but he was not ré 1, so they went to the Library without | 
him. } 
One or two knowing the mischievous tendencies of their friend, suspect d } 


that some folly was in preparation, but what was the nature of it they could 
not divine. 

As Tom tolled nine, the gates of St. James’s College were blocked up with 
carriages, | iss-coache S, SE dan chairs, and ge nt le Ine 


to the Library 


ion foot. The approach 


was covered in by a temporary awning of boards and can- 





vass lighted wit variegated lamps, and ornamented witlt laurel and other 
evergreens. 

At the top of the staircase stood the college manciple dressed up asa gen- | 
tleman-usher, but without any rod He had been selected to announce the ar- | 
rival of the guests, because he had a very quick ear, and a very lo id voice, | 
and was consequently less likely to offend sensitive persons Dy usnh ring thern | 
into the Library with an alias 

Doctor Fussbotham took his station in full acaden ils on the left-hand s le | 
of the door, and his lady, d essed a little in the world beyond the fashion of | 
the day, faced him on the right-hand side. The doctor declared his delight | 
at seeing each of his guests, as he or she entered, ina s¢ eccl NI 1] 
Mrs F ser led in dumb 5 mw, DY smil ng, nod ~ and shaking Danas 
very vigorously She had been tutored in her lesson all the m g by he! 
fond but fearful spouse. \ \ 

As soon as a majority of thi ests had arrived and satisfied themselves 
with guizzing the host and hostess l expressing their pity that so er 
person, d one so well off Id ive icriliced himsé 
rying so very vulgar a person, they were Interrupted in the l-nature 
perhaps envious—remarks, by a ta tap Irom the leading proless S| 
bow i the desk int tre 

After a little bust] "4 ls r Ol lee e am rs ma and female 


obnoxious individual was in progress. All eyes were turned to the door—the 
lady ceased to sing and 

Strike the light guitar. 
Every body in profound silence awaited the dénowement. 

They had not long to wait, for amidst a.din and a clatter, such as had never 
before been heard in that classic receptacle for the classics, the door was burst 
open and in rushed an elderly man in a fustian jacket, and a very large pair of 
fishermen’s boots, exclaiming, 

** Where is she !—I know she’s here. Il teach the proud minx to spoil my 
custom by saying that I tobacco the beer and water the spirits.” 

“Turn him out—shame—shame ! exclaimed several voices. 

* Quid sit ancilla mihi amor pudori? why did I marry a publican’s daugh- 
ter? Oh! oh! it’s old William Wade !” 1] 
seat. 

“Father !”’ 
trusion !”’ 

The reply of the old gentleman was lost amidst the cry of ‘‘ That's her fa- 
ther—that’s the old ferryman!’’ and the scrambling caused by the endeavours 
of every one to mount upon the chairs and benches to get a clearer view of 
Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham’s father-in-law. 

I will drop the curtain on the scene that followed, as my company are all ef- 
fectively gr xplain briefly the cause of this inharmonious interrup- 
tion of the ‘**harmony of the evening.” 


—who is he?” 


screamed Mrs. F. ; “ what is the meaning of this undecent ob- 


uped, and ¢ 


Mr. Cadenza Larkington loved music, but when music came in coinpetition 
with mischief, music stood no chance. 

As soon as he had learned the history of Mrs. Principal, and the address 
of her humble parent from his compani le up his mind to * have a 


ms ne 


mace 








lark.” As to the feelings of any body being hurt, he did not care for that, he | 
loved mischief more than he loved mankind. He rode over to Bablic-hythe, | 
and in a long conversation with old Wade, who told him as he did every 
body, of his daughter's luck in life and her very kind behaviour to him, her 
humble father, he persuaded him that he had heard her in every com- 
pany in which he had met her, not only speak very disrespectfully of him as 
an old water-dog, but warn her friends never to eat or drink in his house 

‘She declares,” said Larkington, ‘‘that your bacon is made of pigs that 


died of the measles, your ¢ 


and 


gas are addled, your beer mixed with tobacco-juice, 

your spirits adulterated with ditch-water.” 
As he plied the old man with drink while he 

was almost inclined to believe him. He 


uttered these falsehoods he | 


was confirmed in the truth of his 





perhaps 300 miles distant, will train their horses for a couple of months, and 
make a descent on the road, along which they sweep off the caravans, killing 
or carrying into slavery all the human beings. Now, let us see the opposition 
they have met with. "They have first of all what to other people and horses 
would be a most harassing march, but they, man and beast, are trained and 
hardened to it. The first string of camels they come upon will be most pro- 
bably of twenty-one in number, carrying grain; if this is the case, it is moss 
likely that there will not be more than three human beings with them, each 
mounted on a donkey, and carrying a thick stick to thrash the camels with ; 
one rides a-head, holding the nose string of the leading camel ; another rides 
by the side of the string of camels, thrashing any particularly lazy beast ; and 
the third brings up the rear. They have plodded through the sand all night ; 
it is just daylight, and all three are half asleep as they ride along. Suddenly 
a cry is raised from the rear, and, brandishing their swords and spears, down 
come the Turcomans,shouting as if they were going to do an act of valour which 
should immortalize them and their nation. On the first cry, the three unfortu- 
nate wretches with the camels have thrown themselves on the ground,and with 
foreheads in the dust, are muttering prayers to God for protection, and to man 
for mercy. ‘They are seized and bound, and one or two Turcomans are told 
off to conduct them and their cattle to the khail of the tribe. The camels and 
donkeys, immediately after their drivers throw themselves on the ground, com- 
mence munching the thorns and grass by the roadside, and when all is ready 
are led off from the direct road. The three poor wretches, fatigued by the 
night’s march, without water or shoes, and with their hands tied behin#l their 
backs, are driven by blows and menaces, screaming, after the camels which 
they so lately governed. Well may they shed tears of anguish, for well they 
know their fate. Never in their surliest mood did they inflict such cruel treat- 
ment ontheir cattle, as they themgelves are now doomed to undergo from their 
fellow-creatures ; and all hopes of home, of wife, children, and kindred, have 
vanished like the dreams of the previous night! The rest of their life is doom- 
ed to be passed in slavery, amongst a people indifferent to human sufferings, 
and unacquainted with mercy? This deed of infamy performed,the Turcomans 
move on to the well, or lie in wait for another kafilah; perhaps the next may 
consist of travellers ; an old man, his wife, and only son, have been persecuted 
in one city, and, to save their little remaining property, are flying to another 
town, where they have friends, to the daughter of one of whom the son has been 
long betrothed. The old man’s wife and the slave girl of the family (most 
probably called Fatima) are seated in panniers on the leading camel's back ; 
two more camels carry the wealth of the family, and perhaps they have two 
servants riding on the top of the loads of wretched ponies, one of these will 
have the old man’s pipe, «nd both carry leather bags of water; the rest of the 
party consist of poor moollahs (priests) and trades-people, wretchedly armed. 
It is but a few hours since the party left the well, after what they considered a 
comfortable meal. The old man and his spouse are chatting sociably about 
past misfortunes, and drawing pictures for the future ; the beardless boy has a 
good gun swung over his back, he is riding a handsome horse, is well clothed, 
fancies himself a hero, and is perhaps thinking of those bright eyes which for so 
many years he has heard so highly praised. Fatima is dosing in her pannier, 
hoiding the master's gun, which, owing to its weight and the old man’s infirmi- 
ties, has been committed to her care ; the two servants are somewhat in the 
rear, screaming in chorus some national song; the rest of the travellers are 
some distance a-lead, when suddenly a shout is raised, and in a moment the 
Turcomans are on them. Willingly would the old man or his son risk their 
lives to save the females—the old man shouts to Fatima for the gun, but she, 
at the first shout of the Turcomans, has gone off into hysterics, and is clinging 
fast by the gun, screaming to her mistress, who has fainted. The old man then 
bethinks him of his pistols—these are loaded but not primed—they are tied ina 
bag and in his holsters; before he can extricate them from the bag, and prime, 
a spear is passed through his body. The son is perhaps willing enough to 
fight, but he has not been much in the habit of using his fire arms; his gun is 
loaded but not primed, and before he can bring it round,and remember in which 
of his numerous pouches he will find the priming powder, he is thrown from his 
horse and disarmed, ‘The two servants have been seized without opposition, 
and the other travellers have fled in all directions. The camel carrying the 
woman is now made tosit down, the unfortunate wretches are dragged brutally 
to the ground, and their veils torn off ; their cries for mercy and attempts to 
screen their faces are alike food for mirth to these accursed savages, who, curl- 
ing their scanty mustaches and shaking their spears, loudly boast of their in- 
vincible valour, ang ask, ‘‘ Who was Roostum, whom they talk so much of 





said his son-in-law, as he sank on a | 


| people by volleys 





assertions when he told him that he might have the use of his pony and 
ride over to Oxford and hear them with his own ears in a large party which 
his daughter had invited for the express purpose of maligning her poor old 
father 

Hine illa lachrym 


I am happy to say that Mr. Larkington was expelled the University, and had 





no second opportunity of interrupting Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham’s 
SOIREE MUSICALE 
- i —— - | 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM} 
HERAUT TO OURENBOURG, ON THE CASPIAN, IN 1840, | 
BY CAPTAIN SiR RICHMON LC ued. ] 
Any man who has crossed a ‘Turcoman saddle, must feel that though it is 
difficult for him to tumble off, still it 1s morally and physically impossible for 
him to govern his horse. In one of our saddles a man ts part and parcel of his 
horse, and the animal mus? obey the rational g; but seated on one of these 
affairs called saddles here, a man feels he is at the horse’s mercy; he has the 
consolation of knowing that the beast is perfectly quiet, and will walk straight 
along the read : but be ng yoursell it tive inches from the back 
bone of the horse. and vour knees b« ’ ced out Jrom les by the pad on 
which the saddle-tree is placed, you fi once the t unpossibility of go- 
verning your horse: and to one accus | to a light-mouthed Arab, well on 
his haunches, the first touch of the m« I lurcoman horse is sickening ; 
you feel at once that the case is hopeless, al it you must progress in a 
straight line Now, as this pe rity of ith and saddle is universal, the 
result may be imag 1 when a body of such saddles, and horses wit 
such mo ths, charge it Is Impossibie, as a id Ol mine observes, to c ( 
the direct on of the he rimpetus;” Lif the flank Is turned, the w 
ire thrown into deplor e ¢ sion I iy that one Ol Skinner's hor 
with sword and spe ir, would master thre i i similarly armed ; 
inswer for it,that H. M. 4th Dragoons V0 ‘Turcoman horse, 
i resumes to charg \ t irge A cood 
ae L ti ( i t | cannot hear t 
era < parties of ¢ en pla | 
$ € met y € ) i eevie m 
1 has t chapowed (| f é va ure 
ron it, twenty hirty of t r i 8, OF some 


The old man’s lot is by far the most preferable ; for while muttering prayers 
| 


| his eyes are closed for ever, and he will no more feel oppression or grief for the 


sufferings of his wife and son, The poor women, if possessing any beauty, 
are allowed to ride on the camels and have food given to them, lest hardship 
and suffering should reduce their value when produced for sale. The men of the 
party have the same fate as the three camel drivers,and another tale of blood and 
barbarity is registered against the race of Toorkestan. The last booty and captives 
are sent on the track of the first,and, if satisfied with the plunder gained,the Turco- 
mans proceed to their khail,where they are received as heroes returning from vic- 
much land as will produce grain sufficient forthe family, or as much as there is 
any hope of selling. ‘Thirty tillahs, or £21 sterling, is a common price in the 
market here for a stout man of middle age. Five tillahs, or £4, is the price of 
a tolerable pony ; a good camel fetches seven tillahs, or £5, 12s.,and sheep are 
sold for one tillah, or 14s. each. <A great deal of Jawarree (which here is the 
only food of the horses) is sold at about 40 Ibs. for one shilling, and the only 
tax levied by the government is one-fortieth of the grain produced. Each fa- 
mily is bound, ifcalled on, to find one horseman. ‘The Khan crossed the de- 
sert from Khyvato the Moorghaub with 50,000 horse thus collected ; but on an 
emergency he could easily assemble double that number,and these troops could 
traverse a country where Europeans would perish. ‘To the honour of the Khan 
Huzarut be it said, that he has put an end to all plundering excursions, except- 
ing on the countries or kafilas of nations with whom he is at war. The hospi- 
tality of the Turcomans is more in proverb than reality. I have been the guest 
of several,and always gave my host in coin more than double the value of every 
thing I received ; and I never knew any scruple made as to accepting the mo- 
ney,though I have had complaints as to the smallness of the amount given ; and 
they have often refused to sell me sheep at less than three times the proper 





price. This nation is very bigoted in its religious faith, much more so than the 
| Affghans. Brutus and my party are much abused for eating with me, as I am 


infidel. he 
refers them to the Koran, which bear 


ment, 


considered a katir or Brutus gets very wroth on these occasions ; 
witness to the truth of the New 
indignantly, whether in the Koran it is written that man 
in‘oxicating drugs, eat opium, drink wine, and 
vices too horrible to mention, and (continues he to the gaping ‘Turks) ** if these 


lesta- 


and he asks, 





shall smoke commit other 
: . : ve 
things are not permitted,how dare you presume to call yourselves Mussulmen 
I ; 
Any other man speaking out so plainly 
but, as 


would most assuredly be put to death ; 
a Cazee and Moollah of known family, Brutus is here considered al- 


most a saint ; and as he has a great command of language, he frightens these 


merciless showers on their de- 
but I often see 


i 
if Arabic, which he lets fall in 


voted heads. These scenes never take place in my presence ; 





Srutus ina fury, and it relieves him much to abuse these sons ol burnt fathers 
—this race of do rs as he alwayscalls the Turcomans. 

But this essay on Turcoman horsemanship, and valour, is merely ‘‘ en pas- 
sant; and now, *‘ revenons a nous n ns,’'—the review of the march from 
Heraut to this. I would divide the distance thus: frow Heraut te Merve, 265 
miles : from Merve to Khyva, 432} ; total distance, 6974 miles, which we 
crossed t i ng the ha Merv 1 twenty-five days, (1 count to 
Khoosh Robat, only one stage nH ,)oran average of twenty-eight miles 
1-day Ve should have done it in shorter time, but the fording of the Moor- 
ghaub and th k of B detained us. The only part of the road 
which was try oman and beast, w 170 miles across the desert from 
the Moorchaeubto the Oxus, a! this portion was very fatiguing, uninteresting, 
ind ble. ° eat ¢ rthe six days we were in the desert was 
very 1 the t to finding water was harassing During every 
other part of the road, cularly in the cool of the evening, it was pleasant 
enc shing alor vith the mules. On these occasions, all the Kipchag 
horsemen, except the Wolf, took the lead; the Wolf's duty seemed, by his own 
choice and general ipproval, to be confined to looking after the loads of the 
m , on the ro ind he was most active in the execution of this duty, 

‘ i box to one side, tightening a rope, and mounti agar 
Af the iules came our baggage ponies, al dthe man who 
rode \ eid t rope of the led horse—the Arab which | have 
rea 1. Immediately after the led horse, Brutus and | followed, an 
the y two privat rvants, one carrying leathe tles Ol water, tea appa 
t Pe ac eetmeats, and the other mv pipe; for this he had lar 
ind oO burning charcoal Swi from his saddle { 
p V v la 1 leather bottle of water: so t it, Without st pping, I could 
ve a ? 1 moment's warning \fter three or four pulls, th pe was 
{ to any one dispos f 1 wh ind old Brutus was ¢/ a ¢ 
it since his arriva ne ester iV ) bring 
i he says his characte Cazee w e estimatiol 
c Us (tne lur I I en smoking roceed re- 
ir pl sion After the servant me Brut v ind Maho- 
Davod ; Khoda Woordes K ) the rear. We ge- 
shuffled al t four mile ) ; ell me some anec- 
es O1 his very ev t fe, t pled eve v id then Dy an admonitio 
nuleteers of y rasi ZY Knave el 
ve ! Y an! i) i e th irt oO ‘ 
world inva y l K MW expre ! M 
homed Daood, wo yme tule ol nha vi Chi ad 
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strong nasal twang, and Fazil Khan would think on his bhae (brother) and the 
last order he received from me ; these two I firmly betieve, being the only ideas 
that ever entered his head. Thus we would while away the time until eleven 
or twelve at night, when a good place for grass was selected, the load unpack- 
ed, the tea cooked, and then for “tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 
Before daylight some one would awake and shout to Mahomed Daood to com- 
tmence loading ; he, thoroughly tired with his exertions and the last day’s 
march, would turn round, muttering “ wee muleteers, give barley ;” but 
here “ his exposition of sleep,” as sweet Bully Button hath it, would be too 
much for him ; but another shout being raised to load, up he jumps, shouting 
< Up, ye muleteers! sons of burnt fathers, arise, will ye Oh may your houses 
be ruined ! will you sleep all day ?” and a hearty kick or two makes the grumb- 
ling tired mule-drivers rub their eyes, and growl out a sulky “ beehushum” of 
obedience. Another cup of tea before starting, and on we go until ten A. M., 
when we pull up at a convenient spot for the cattle. About two inthe day, 
something or other was brought for dinner ; if we had killed a sheep the day 
before, I always liked to have Brutus, his son, Khoda Woordee,Fazil Khan, and 
the commander of the Kipchag Sowars at dinner; but these were feast-days, 
and rice and a few raisins was often our only food. I was most fortunate in 
the selection of my party, with one exception, of whom more by and by. Never 
did men behave better, and it was impossible for men to be more attentive to 
their duty. [ should like few things better than to take a three-months’ trip in 
any direction, in the cold weather, with just the same party. The exception 
to the good men and true, to whom I have alluded, was a Moollah, whom my 

ple brought to me at Heraut, saying that his son was a slave at Khyva, and 

e wished to go with me to endeavour to effect his release. Now, as there are 

in the city of Khyva nearly 12,000 slaves of the inhabitants of the valley of 
Heraut, i could not promise to effect the release of this stranger's son, more 
than that of any other of the 12,000. This I explained to the man, but told 
him if he could effect his son’s release, he might accompany us, and I would 
find food for himself and his horse onthe road. The man was profuse in thanks 
“for my liberality as he called it, and prayed loudly for my health, wealth, and 
prosperity. At Merve this man’s horse died, and I purchased another for him ; 
and Re came on here eating his own dinner, and feeding his own horse at my 
expense. Here he found a high tone of Mahomedanism prevailed, and, like 
a cur as he was, he determined to try and effect the release of his son by join- 
ding in the cry against us, and he actually went and fabricated a lie, which he 
took some trouble to spread, saying that Brutus had desired him not to say his 
prayers on the road, at least to avoid doing so in my presence. Now this lie, 
if it had been believed, might have caused the death of myself and party. I 
can’t say that I was not angry when I heard of the creature’s baseness, but I 
am happy to say I did not show my anger; but sending for all the party, I 
asked them one by one whether they had been in the habit of praying when I 
was present, and whether Brutus had prohibited their doing so’ The fact 
is, that at the usual hours the men dismounted, and prayed as a matter of 
<ourse, whether I was present or absent. I then quietly asked the creature 
awhether I had fed him on the road—whether I had given hima horse when he 
must otherwise have remained behind, and then asked why he told such lies— 
concluding by telling him that I washed my hands of him forthe future. He 
has since been busy spreading this report, but he isnot believed. The country 
from Heraut to the crest of the hills is mountainous and picturesque, but it has 
the defect (common to all Affghanistan) of being destitute of foliage. From 
the crest of the hills you gradually descend toa plain which extends, with little 
variation, from the river Moorghaub tothe mountains. When, with the army 
of the Indus, we ascended the Bolan pass, I little thought that I should pene- 
trate through the whole of the hilly range of Kohistaun, and at length descend 
on a plain, equal in flatness and in extent to the plains of Hindostan. I crossed 
the river Moorghaub a few miles above the spot where it is lost in the desert, 
and before the floods caused by the melting of the snow in the mountains had 
subsided. The road along the Oxus is travelled by the carts of the country, 
and grass and wood are very abundant. The river is navigated by boats of 
considerable size, and appears to be admirably adapted for steam navigation 
In the wood and grass on its banks I saw several pheasants, and one wild ass. 
Being anxious to endeavour to fix the latitude of Khyva, I commenced taking 
an observation of the altitude of the moon, but soon fownd that I excited much 
suspicion. Having occasion to see the Khan that evening, I put my box sex- 
tant into my pocket, and the conversation, as usual, turning on the skill of Eu- 
ropeans in manufacture, I produced my instrument as asample, and made the 
Khan himself, much to his surprise, bring down the sun, and¥nove the image 
of one of his courtiers from right to left. The whole court was in raptures, 
and I wasasked in plain terms to make an offering of the toy to the Khan. This 
I promised to do before leaving, but in the mean time I can amuse myself 
without any suspicion of sorcery. 

June 30th —I was this day summoned to one of the Khan’s summer houses, | 
to be present at one of the feasts which he is in the habit of giving at this sea- 
son of the year. We were shown into a large court, in one corner of which 
there was akurgah pitched : in this was his highness invisible to vulgar eyes. 
Sixty moo!lahs (priests) extended in one line down one side of the court, and 
sixty of his highness’s relations and the nobles of his court, down the other 
side. We (Brutus and I) were taken to the right side, and seated next the 
princes. When we arrived, the moollahs were loud in the discussion of some 
theological question, which they tore to pieces at asad rate, without (in my 
eyes) a proper respect for the presence of royalty. The Koran was then 
brought, and a passage read, one of the moollahs attempting to expound ; but 
he never could get through a sentence without meeting with interruptioa from 
some opponent: three or four would join in on either side, and both parties 
were equally positive. I saw something very like jostling, and his majesty was 
more than once compelled to send his Vuzeer to call the parties to order 
Three long hours did these theological discussions last : they were carried on in 
‘Turkee, and explanatory of a book in Arabic. The sitting with the knees 
doubled on the bare ground was painful, and I was much rejoiced to see prepa- 
rations making for the feast. At length long slips of chintz were brought in, 
and laid in front of the lines of visiters—these were our table-cloths. On these 
were placed cakes of bread, which were brought in by thirty slaves, marching 
round in procession ; taking the time from the senior officer of the household, 
we tore up these cakes and eat them. ‘The thirty slaves again entered in pro- 
cession, each carrying two small china plates, which contained preserved fruits. 
After this another procession: the thirty slaves entered, carrying each a large 
bow! which contained a sort of national soup, which had such a very objection- 
able appearance thet I did not touchit. The next procession of slaves brought 
in dishes of pillaw, which was not well cooked ; and on their being removed, a 
great number of slaves entered bearing raisins and dried plums, which they de- 
posited in front of the spot where his majesty was supposed to be still sitting ; 
meaning by this to show, that those who received them should understand that 
they came direct from the hands of majesty. On some of these being handed 
to us, Brutus whispered me to take a large handful and pocket them, which 
of course I did. A great number of loaves of sugar were brought in, and 
placed in the centre of the square. About a dozen of these were split into 
two equal portions, but all the rest were broken into small pieces: the half is 
only given to men of rank, and Brutus appeared gratified at our receiving this 
distinction, and begged me to pocket mine. Luckily I wore an Affghan dress 
with large pockets, or I know not what I should have done with the spoils 
After the sugar had been pocketed, all hands rose and moved towards the door, 
and so ended this festival. I was so cramped that I could hardly walk; and 
the idea of 120 human beings marching out, each with one pocket full of sugar, 
and the other full of raisins, was trying to one’s risible faculties ; but I followed 
the customs of the court, and carried off my spoils as grave as a judge. The 
town of Khyva consists of a few streets of mud houses: there is one covered 
bazar, which, though small, is a handsome and substantial building. ‘The col- 
leges are showy buildings, ornamented with coloured tiles, which have a gay ef- 
fect ; but the water is so near the surface, that it is hardly possible to give a 
sufficient foundation in it Owing to this cause the minarets all slope from 
the perpendicular, and the walls are in general separated at the corners of the 
buildings. The chief beauty of Khyva consists in the luxuriant growth of the 
trees, and in the number and extent of the gardens. These are invariably sur- 
rounded by a thick wall of twenty or even thirty feet high. The buttresses 
are formed a bastions, so that at first these gardens may easily be 
mistaken for forts. Long rows of poplar-trees, branching off from a pool of 
water in the centre, is the usual plan of the gardens, and the house is general- 
ly built in one of the sides, and commands a full view of the garden. I arrived 
at Khyva on the 12th of June, and remained there fifty-two days: this season 
is sometimes unhealthy, owing to the rice er ps, which, as usual, cause much 
malaria, and consequently fever and ague ; but we were exceedingly foyunate, 
and | heard of very few cases. The climate is very healthy, and the seasons 
much similar to those in England, except the winter, which is intensely severe. 
The fruits are very delicious, particularly the melon, than which nothing can 
be of more exquisite favour—they boast a hundred different sorts: there is 
one of a long oval shape, which is of a light green colour, and delicate as new- 

falien snow. Achild may eat any quantity of this fruit without suffering: 

The grapes are most abundant, but I have not tasted any equal in Geanue to 

those grown on the banks of the Furra Rood, a river in Affghanistan. Here 
the vine is supported on sticks, and in winter, after pruning, they bury the main 
branches under the earth to protect them from the frost. Apples, pears, plums, 
&c., are all found in great abundance. 

The Khan is a good-natured, unaffected person of about forty-five years of 
age; he has invariably treated me with much kindness, and appears very 
anxious to gain information regarding England, and Europe generally. He is 
much respected by his subjects, with whom he bears a high character for jus- 
tice. He has a very large hawking establishment, and is very partial to this 

~ 





sport, for which he isin the habit of making frequent excursions on the oppo- 
site banks of the river, where game is said to be very abundant. He also moves 
out annually in the spring, to superintend the opening of the canals for irriga- 
tien. The whole of the cultivation is dependent on the supply of water drawn 
from the river by these canals, as the showers of rain are very slight. The 
fish in the Oxus are very abundant, of excellent quality ; and lower down the 
river, at Kurrakulpauk, the natives subsist entirely on them. The trade is 
chiefly with Russia, from whence the sugar and broad cloth are sent in cara- 
vans. The teeth of the sea horse, from the polar regions, is also an article of 
commerce. From Mungisbauk to Khyva, a camel can carry his load in twenty- 
two days; and from Petersburg to Mungisbauk there is one uninterrupted com- 
munication by water. Peter the Great formed the canal communication be- 
tween Petersburg and the Volga, and thus won from Cowper the memora- 
ble line, 
“ The astonished Caspian hears the distant Baltic roar.” 

With such advantages, it is unnecessary to say that we can hardly hope to 
compete with Russian merchants in the Khyvan market. Owing to the late war 
with Russia, no merchandise reached Khyva,except through Bokhara, from Ouren- 
bourg ; but a glance at the map will show that the proper outlet for merchan- 
dize from Eastern Russia into Northern Asia is not from Ourenbourg, but from 
Astrakhan, from whence sailing vessels cross in two days to Mungisbauk. So 
that, in twenty-four days, the Ticotket goods can be sent from one of their 
large towns directly to the capital of Toorkistaun. If the Khan of Khyva and 
his successors consult their own interest by giving protection to merchants, I 
think there is very little doubt of their having the whole of the Russian trade 
with Northern Asia carried through their city. 

August 3d.—I have been too busy with office matters to resume this ram- 
bling journal up to this date ; in the mean time the following occurrences have 
taken place: Brutus has returned to Heraut; the Khan Huzarut has made 





over to me all the Russian prisoners, and I am to take them to a Russian fort | 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian. The announcement of this detormina- | 
tion put the mettle of my establishment to a severe test. The sufferings of | 
Captain Abbott and his party, among the Cuzzacks, have not been forgotten ; | 
and as I gave out that I should take ship at Nova Alexandroff, it is hardly sur- 
prising that some of the muleteers and under-strappers should have begged to 
be excused sharing my fortunes any further. Old Brutus seemed to consider it 
a matter of course that I should take him; and on my first breaking to him my 
determination to send him back to Heraut, he was loud in his exclamations of 
the impossibility of returning without me—‘ He might live a thousand years, 
but he never would return to Heraut unless in my company. How could he! 
would not his face be blackened to all eternity? Heaven be praised! neither 
his father nor grandfather had eaten the salt of ingratitude; and as for him- 
self! what petition should he make? was it not evident to all people that he 
lived but in the favour of the gentleman,” &c. &c. The old man, I really be- 
lieve, had [ wished it, would have accompanied me with the best grace in his 
power ; but his age and infirmities prevented my ever dreaming of such a thing. 
He has a young son and an old wife to look after; young Daood had been pur- 
chasing some presents for his young wife, to whom he had been married about 
a month previous to our leaving Heraut, but his only ggmark was, with a sigh, 
‘Well, Father, you must take these Russian boxes to my Aouse ;”’ and he has 
been invaluable in superintending all the thousand preparations for this long 
and harassing march. Khoda Woordee considered it a matter of course that 
he should accompany me; and Fazil, “the faethful,’’ said," he ‘of course 
should not return to Hindostan except in my company ;” and he has been about 
a fortnight endeavouring to explain the purport of aletter which he wishes to 
have sent to his Bhae, (brother,) to the effect that a certain young damsel in 
Rajpootana may be released from her betrothal to him, as he is going to accom- 
pany the gentlemanto Peterspork. Bru‘us is much horrified at my expressing 
a determination to shave off my beard when I arrive in Russia. At first he 
thought I was joking ; but finding that I was serious, he begged me to reflect | 
that the beard was given to man as an ornament ; that, accordiag to the Book, | 
damages might be recovered from any one who deprived you of this appen- 
dage ; that to lose it, was the most serious disgrace and misfortune that could } 
befall a man; but that knowingly, and from forethought, to deprive one’s-sel/ 
of such an ornament, was, he begged to submit to my superior judgment, not 
the act of a wise man; and here followed some flattering remarks on the 
promising appearance of the beard that was in danger. I humbly urged that 
the custom of Feringistan was such, and that surely the dust was an argument 
in favour of the razor ; but my remarks made no impression on the old conspi- 
rator, who remained stroking his own thin beard with a very serious thoughtful 
countenance. After some time. I asked him what would Khoda Woordee do in | 
Russia? This was too much for the old gentleman’s gravity ; we had a hearty 
laugh at the idea of any barber being rash enough to think he could remove the 
forest of a beard which flows from Khoda Woordee’s chin. The Kipchags did 
not relish the trip, and I was not anxious to take them. They have accompa- 
nied Brutus on his return to Heraut.—[{T'o be concluded next week. | 
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PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
THE RESIDENCE OF THE EARL OF ESSEX, AT CHELSEA. 
*« And why is it called ‘Queen’s Elm Gate,’ sir, do you know ?” inquired a 
lad who got out of the omnibus at the same time that I did, close to the Jews 
burying-ground, at what is called ‘ Queen’s Elm Gate,” in the Fulham road. 
“ Because, my boy,” I answered, “in former times, when the great Lord Bur- 
leigh lived at what now is named Brompton Hall, the grounds extended very 
largely round the house, and Queen Elizaveth being ona visit at her minister’s, 
attended by his grave lordship and her suite, walking hereabouts, were caught | 
in that which pays no attention or respect to crowned heads—a shower of rain | 
—to avoid which her Majesty took shelter beneath that tree.” 
“« What tree, please, sir!” interrupted my small companion. And the ques- 





tion was a very natural one, though at the moment I felt annoyed with the boy 
for having put it. In my mind’s eye I had conjured up the original elm tree, | 
its wide spreading branches, and its verdant leaves. I had placed beneath its | 
shelter the maiden Queen—ruff, farthingale, and stately parapherualia, all | 
tending to add stiffness and severity to what needed neither the one nor the 
other. 

There was Lord Burleigh, shaking his head at the rain which pattered against 
the green leaves, and apologising to her Majesty that the elements should have 
most unpropitiously inconvenienced his most gracions Queen, particularly du- | 
ring the period in which she vouchsafed to honour his poor place with the glory | 
of herroyal presence. There stood the ladies and lords in waiting, just suffi- | 
ciently under shelter of the tree to be thoroughly wet with the dripping of 
the leaves, and yet looking as immovable as though they were made of cast 
iron. ‘Then the shower was passing, and one of the gentlemen presumed to 
say “that the sun of the heavens could not long withhold its beams, unless it 
were from jealousy at being eclipsed by the brightness of the royal glory which 
shone forth to gladden all hearts and eyes.” But the Queen cut short his 
courtliness by declaring that the shower was over, and that the tree should 
henceforth * be called the Queen’s tree.”’* All this was the romance of a mo- 
ment, from which [ was recalled by the lad’s asking, ‘‘ What tree, please, sir!” | 
‘* Do you see that broker's shop, my little friend!” I said. His eyes twinkled 
while he replied, ‘‘ Oh yes, sir, I see a broker's shop fast enough.” “ And do 
you see a square, ‘ post-like thing, painted to imitate stone, opposite the door? 
that marks the spot where Queen Elizabeth stood.” ‘Ah, sir,” said the ur- 
chin, with a shake of the head that Lord Burleigh might have envied, “ she 
was a great woman, that Queen, for carved furniture.” ‘There was certainly 
something odd in the observation, yet I thought it inclined towards a venera- 
tion for old things, and the boy might bean embryoantiquary. ‘ She was,” | 
observed, ‘a very royal lady, despite her cranks and twists, and having all 
too much of * old Harry’ in her composition ; she was, nevertheless, a capital 
Queen for England in those very strange, unequal, decided, uproarious, royal- | 
ty-worshipping times. But which way are you’ going, my little friend ?” “ To 
Chelsea, sir.” ‘Very good, so am 1; we must turn to the left.””. The lad 
walked silently fora time by my side ; he wasa sharp, intelligent-looking little 
fellow, “ much older than his years ;” with those keen, bright, black eyes of 
rapid but uncertain expression, which are as different from the large, soft, but 
lustrous eyes of Italy, as from the hard, dancing eyes of France, and are only 
to be found among “a peculiar people.” I observed that when I asked him a 
question he was cautious in his reply ; and yet, by a sudden or quiet question, 
he drew an answer from me before I was aware of it. There was nothing soft 
or childlike about him ; he was, in fact, a ready made man, measuring about 


| 





present ; his thoughts evidently occupied by calculating some real or imagina- 
ry profit and loss, and I thinking of him, and convincing myself that children 
were born wiser in this generation than the children I played with, when I was 
most thoughtless of them all. I was glad to see a group of youngsters, 
certainly not older than my companion, enjoying a game of leap-frog along the 
road. ‘Should yuu not like to join those merry boys?” I inquired. I wish 
you could have seen the contemptuous curl of his lip, as he answered, ‘“‘ No, no, 
thank you; I have something else to do.” 
“* And what may you have to do—a great deal at school?” 

“No sir; I left school a year ago.” 

“Do you see that high house, next to that pretty villa?” I inquired. 

“Yes sir.” 

“‘ That is called Cleave Lodge, and stands on the site of a house once occu- 
pied by Anne of Cleaves.” 

‘Indeed, sir. I am going to see anold house in Church-lane,called Church- 

lace.” 
ne Well,” I said, ‘‘ I intended taking a walk down Church-lane to look at the 
old houses ; and Church-place, once the palace of the great Earl of Essex, the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth, is foremost of them all.” 

The boy eyed me very keenly. *‘ Sir,”’ he said, ‘* are you in the trade ?” 

“What do you mean by ‘the trade ?” 

*« In the brokering line; and do you do on your own account or on commis- 
sion? My father heard there was some old things there that might turn a penny ; 
and, as they are pulling it down, sent me to see what they’d fetch. We never 
wish to interfere with no gentleman—but fair is fair !”’ 

The business-like precision of the young Jew pained and astonished me. The 
ivy, so becoming to the old tree, is a blight upon the sapling ; even so is _pre- 
mature worldliness in a young mind. I made him no answer. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said again, ‘ but after all [ think you are nothin 
but an antiquary, and if so, here’s our card. We do a deal of business wit 
your sort of gentlemen. 

I took the card which the juvenile broker tendered, and stood before the resi- 
dence that is believed to have been the palace of the Earl of Essex, whose 
death knelled Elizabeth to her grave. 

They are digging the foundations for new dwellings before this wing, for only 
a wing remains, of the ruined house, which is already dismantling. It is built 
of red brick, and the diamond-paned windows look as if they would tumble be- 
fore they could be taken out. I looked in vain for the key-stone, which my old 
friend Faulkner, in his history of Chelsea, says was cut in brick, bearing date 
1641, and he also states that it is first mentioned in the parish books in 1696. 
This in some degree supports the report which assigns this crumbling record of 
old times as the property and residence of the third and last Earl of Essex, 
who, in 1639, notwithstanding his partiality for the Presbyterians, was intrusted 
by Charles the First with the power of lieutenant-general, though they soon 
quarreled, and Essex became a confirmed Roundhead leader. 

That he occasionally quitted his noble mansion (Essex-house, in the Strand) 
to enjoy the pure air of Chelsea is very likely ; and also that the date might 
have been piaced in the wall when some alterations were made in the dwelling ; 
but the houses of so late a date are in a far better state than this in Church- 
place ; moreover, his father (Robert Devereux the elder) was placed by Walter 
Devereux, his father (the first earl,) under the especial care of Lord Burleigh, 
who resided then at the present modernised Brompton Hall; and nothing was 
more likely than that the young nobleman should have a pleasant, retired, and 
healthful residence assigned him near his superintendent and friend. Be that 
as it may, as times degenerated the country palace of the noble earl was con- 
verted by her Majesty, Queen Anne, into a laundry, and of late years it has 
been let out in single rooms. My young broker dived amid the debris, into the 
house at once, and while I was sketching I caught the glance of his clear black 
eye, through an open window. Soon after I entered the passage, which is pa- 
neled with black oak, not painted, which you perceive I put in italics, as it is 
somewhat extraordinary, and only acconnted for by its not being considered 
worth * beautifying * The stairs are narrow, and could never have been those 
of the principal entrance, though the balustrades are of richly-twisted oak. I 


| arrived safely at the first-fluor, looked into one empty room, and was about to 


poke into what I imagined to be another, when a Gorgon-like head peered forth 
and then a face pallid and reckless. I apologised for my intrusion, and it was 
civilly received. Three women occupied the apartment, faded worn-looking 


| creatures, and one or two once gay, but tawdry, remnants of finery hung from 


the walls. It was a strange contrast to think of the brilliant, gay, jeweled 


| occupants ofthis dwelling in days long passed, and the squalid miserable aspect 
I g ) oF i 


of the tottering walls sheltering what could not find shelter elsewhere. I could 
bear it no longer, so retraced my steps down the creaking stairs, not withstand- 
ing the assurance, ‘‘ that old as it was the house had plenty of life in it yet, 
if it was let alone, and that it was cruel toturn those out of it who had no 
other home.” I then, by the direction of a brisk little laundress, who occupies 
asort of offshoot of the building, in which she declared she hoped to have 
lived and died, made my way into the kitchen, which I fancy, from sundry 
evidence, is quite modern, added in Queen Anne's time; itis occupied by a 
worthy, but most incurious carpenter, for he had never tried whether the ca- 
pacious dresser or prettily carved spit racks were oak or deal. Oak, however, 
they are, and in astate of perfect preservation. ‘* We shall use up all the old 
materials,” he said, ‘except perhaps the oak panelling, but that will cut up for 
sign-boards.”’ Imagine the panel, against which the farthingale of the royal 
Ehzabeth had brushed when she visited her favourite, having the sign of ** The 
Dragon of Wantley, by Joseph Scroggins,” painted upon it, and creaking from 
an iron hook by the roadside, as an invitation to high-road trampers to partake 
of gin and double X! 

A party of boys, as dirty as Chelsea boys are in general, were playing “ pitch 
and toss” among the fresh turned clay ; and a heap of bones, the colour of burnt 
sienua, had been thrown up by the excavators who were preparing the fouada- 
tions for the new buildings. 

“Tt is avery strange thing,” said the carpenter, ‘‘ but after they go a 


| certain depth they always turn up bones—nothing but bones, that look as if 


they were turned out of a tan-pit. My missis says they must be blacks’ bones, 


| they are so dark.” 


** But,” I suggested, ‘* they are not human bones.’ 

‘*No, sir, not here, but elsewhere there are plenty of them—nothing but 
bones—there were a number of persons buried everywhere about here at the 
time of the plague. But what does it matter,”’ he added, kicking a long bone 
away with his foot, ‘* what's the difference between a stone and a bone! the 
stone is the oldest, and that’s all.’ So much for the carpenter's philosophy. I 
thought he would have followed it up with additional observations, but he did 
not, though he looked as if some ideas were straggling through his brain. He 
gave the bone another irreverent kick, and bade me good morning. By this 
time the work of destruction had progressed ; in a few months clean, thin, neat 
houses with green doors and brass knockers will cover the ground where the 
great and mighty of old times partook of that solemn sort of recreation in 
perfect keeping with their stately houses, furniture and cumbrous finery. There 
was something singular in both father and son sharing the distinction, if not 
the affection, of Queen Elizabeth. The first Ear! of Essex, Walter Deve- 
reux, who assisted so bravely in quelling the rebellion which, headed by the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, broke out in 1569; when not 


content with his personal services he raised a considerable body of troops and 


assisted in driving the rebels into Scotland—recommended him at once to the 
favour of a Queen, who was as brave and chivalrous as any man who ever 
buckled on armour. The wily Leicester then put him upon the freak of sub- 
duing and colonising a province of Ulster, thinking it quite wise to get him out 


| of the way of a Queen over whom he already exercised so much influence. At 


Srst he was successful in Ireland, but his friends at home forgot him, while 


those in whom he trusted about his person, unable or unwilling to bear the ha- 
rass and fatigue of an enemy's country, fell off when their services were most 
needed 
turning for a short time to England, he went back again to Dublin and died— 
some say was poisoned, because Leicester had become attached, after his fash- 
ion, to the Lady Essex, whom he speedily m irried y ed 
cated by Lord Burleigh, would seem to have had a horror of a court life; for 
g 
after leaving college, despite the attractions that must have beset one so young 
and eminently handsorfe, he went into South Wales, and did not appear at 
court until 1584. ; 
to his unworthy father-in-law—Leicester, and the Queen immediately made 
| him a Knight of the Garter, and Master of the Horse 


The glitter of Leicester eclipsed the honesty of Essex, and after re- 


His son, carefully edu- 


It was not until after his presentation that he was reconciled 


She never did things 


. . | . he wk farri > y g 
three foot five, with all his perceptions on the alert ; athing that had never, by halves, and stung Leicester to the quick by conferring on the young and 


been innocent ; a creature born with an instinctive knowledge of the first four 
rules of arithmetic, and I could not make him exactly out. 
ly-clad woman, endeavouring to dispose of some of the simple luxuries of 
life that she might enjoy its common necessaries ; and so she offered us some 
faded oranges, very cheap. The lad shook his head; and, while he plunged 
his hands still deeper into his trousers’ pocket, and jingled the coin therein, he | 
observed, ‘‘ The times are too hard to eat oranges.” I looked at his dress after 
he had made this sapient observation ; it was a comfortable one, though the 
coat had been evidently cut small, and he shook some silver in his pocket, | 
while he spoke. “ Yes,” he continued thoughtfully, “ money’s money in these | 
days.” 
We walked on side by side, the old man of the past and the child of the 


* Faulkner, the historian of Chelsea, gives a curious extract from the church books 
to prove the authenticity of the legend. ‘‘ It appears,” quoth the worthy man, “ that 
the church book beginning in 1586, and in the 28th Eliz., that the tree at the end of the 
Duke’s walk is in Cheisea parish, called the Queen’s tree, and that there was an arbour 





built about it, at the charge of the parish, by one Bostocke.” 


We passed a thin- | when Leicester went into the Netherlands ial 
tion of personal beauty as her father, and though Essex succeeded Leicester as 
chief favourite, I have been always impressed with the belief that her Majesty's 
preference was a burden which his irritable and haughty nature could ill endure. 
What all the world were so desirous to have, he seemed only anxious to cast 
off ; disdaining a courti r’s life he sprang with Drake and Norris to restore 
Antonio to the throne of Portugal, and though her Majesty sent the Ear! of 
Huntingdon post-haste after the naughty boy, who had neither bade adieu, nor 
asked leave of his Royal Mistress, to command his mstant return, yet he had 
sailed from Plymouth; and when all! the world theught his rule was past, he 
came boldly back to court, crowned with the reputation of humanity and glory, 
and was received into greater favour than ever he had been before. It would 
be idle to recount his glorious doings and his idle misdeeds, his intemperate 
quarrels, his restless ambition not for himself so much as for his friends, his 
foolish resentment at the ringing box bestowed upon his ear by his petulant 
mistress in one of her Old Harry fits which sent him into a voluntary exile 


spirited but untried Essex, the commission of Captain-General of the Cavalry, 


Elizabeth had as quick a percep- 
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where it would have been well if he had remained. The pity I have so often 
felt for the desperate termination of a career, marked by a brave and manly 
frankness so opposed to the spirit of the times, is painfully subdued by the re- 
membrance of the carelessness he evinced for the lives of the people of Eng- 
land by endeavouring to create a revolt for the gratification of a private pique | 
Still he was aright noble fellow, who, if he had not had the misfortune to be a | 
court favourite, would have been a really great man. He ran wild after Lord 
Burleigh’s death, who retained much of the influence over him which he i 
quired by habit as much as honour during the time he spent under his peculiar 
care—even where they are now taking from his place its vestige of a name 

His death added much bitterness to the last hours of his Queen, who never | 


forgave the concealment of the ring he sent her as a token at the last: what | one of the authors of the Weekly Journals, in which he is thought to be rather ogle of Miss Gillett’s, asked if she was attached to the pope’s eye ? 


perfect lessons on the passing away, the insufficiency, the smallness of worldly 
distinctions are read to us by these crumbling walls! ‘ Surely,” I said aloud, 
the world’s distinctions do not repay the trouble they occasion !” 


“IT shan't be paid for my trouble, sir,” said a little voice at my elbow; | T'he Confederates, but which was not quite credited, as it had been so affirmed 


“there is not as much carving in the rubbishy place as would make up a 
table!” 





‘ 

| 

A HOAX IN THE TIME OF POPE. 

IN A LETTER FROM PETER REDWING, ESQ., OF BELLE-VUE HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH, | 
TO DOCTOR BARTRAM, OF ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER 

May 15, 1726 

My Dear Doctor,—An event occurred to me on Wednesday last, which will | 
enable me for the future (God willing) to vie in wit with the lively and familiar 
Mr. Prior,the agreeable Parnel,the wild and whimsical Dr.Garth,—nay,] will not 
except even the vivacious Farquhar, nor Sir Richard Steele. I assure you, as 
a positive fact, that from three of the clock until past eleven on Wednesday | 
evening I was, to all intents and purposes, no less a person than Alexander | 
Pope, Esq. You will naturally inquire how such a circumstance could possibly 
happen, but give me your patience and I will detaihto you the whole affair. [| 
was invited to dine with the ingenious Mr. Lampe, the musical composer, and | 
was informed that I should meet a very agreeable company. As I had partaken | 
of his hospitality on former occasions, and had met some of the noted persons | 
about town, especially several of the most excellent of the players, I readily 
accepted the invitation. On my arrival in King Street, Covent Garden, on giv- | 
ing my cane to Benjamin, Mr. Lampe’s footman, he threw open the withdraw- 
ing room door, and suddenly and loudly announced, “Mr. Pore.” I looked 
around me in vain to discover the illustrious poet; but I was received with | 
much courtesy by Mrs Lampe, who introduced me to the company without | 
mentioning my name of Mr. Peter Redwing. In the room were already seated 
Hyppesly the eomedian, his wife; Captain Breval, Mrs. Breval, and a Miss | 
Gillett, sister of Mrs. Breval. 

Presently, Mr. Lampe,who is a great humorist, took me aside into the recess | 
of a window, and told me that, to add to the pleasantry of the day, he had con- | 
trived an excellent jest to pass upon the ladies; that isto say, on Mrs. Breval, | 
Miss Gillett (who had come to town a few days previously from Bedford,) and | 
a Mrs. Pilcocks, an elderly lady. And as neither of the three had ever seen 
Mr Pope, and had been invited to meet the poet (of course in hoax,) that he, Mr. 
Lampe, would be exceedingly obliged to me if I would consent to represent 
Alexander Pope for the remainder of the afternoon ; that Captain Breval and 
Hyppesly were in the joke, as well as Mr. Matthew Concanen (who was ex- 
pected to dinner.) 

I certainly was very much surprised at Mr. Lampe’s proposal, but as he told | 
me he could not be refused, by way of jest Iconsented. Mr. Lampe said he 
was sure that I would not spoil their fun, so he had ventured to order his foot- | 
man to announce me as Mr. Pope. 

Then I became a little thoughtful and began to reflect that it would require 
great address to keep upa resemblance of the character of so celebrated a per- | 
sonage,whilst I was merely a retired lace-dealer,with an indifferent moderate for- | 
tune of about 300/. per annum, and residing a few miles from London, at Belle- | 
Vue House, Hammersmith ; although I occasionally venture up to town to see 
a play and rub off my rust. ButI recollected to have heard that the author of 
the Rupe of the Lock and the Dunciad was rather reserved in society in which 
he was not extremely intimate. Moreover, I had seen a picture of Mr. Pope, | 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and we were very unlike in our persons, | be- 


ing considerably more portly than he and of a florid complexion, while that of | 
the celebrated wit was pale. 


However, I took some courage in knowing that I was to be supported by Mr. 
Lampe and Hyppesly, the latter a capital comedian of the theatre in Portugal 
Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A player of lively humour and droll pieasantry, 
which he often pushed to their full extent, I never beheld any one who could 
Stand up against him in the character of Corbaccio in Jonson's Volpone, and 


—_ 


which it was acknowledged that he excelled his great competitor Ben Jonson. | at their mirth, and remarked that “ although my tenets might be Roman Catho- 


Corbaccio, if you remember, can neither see nor hear perfectly. Hyppesly’s 
looks told the audience that he was a deaf man, for his dim eyes seemed to in- 
quire out the words which were spoken to him. You must excuse my being 
prolix, my dear doctor, as you having been some years studying at Leyden, 
can know but little of this capital performer, who was the entire support of an 
indifferent comedy of Tom d’Urfey’s, called the Plotting Sisters, and who 
played Fluellen in Shakspeare’s Henry V. without the least mixture of trick or 
buffoonery. In short, it was what the author designed,—the brave officer and 
gailant soldier, marked with some harmless peculiarities. 

~ Then I, in the character of Pope,was to be backed by Mr.Matthew Concanen, 


scurrilous ; and he had attacked the poet in a pamphlet called A Supplement to 
the Profound ; and then there was Captain Breval, author of a very extraor- 
dinary book of travels, and who was supposed to have concocted a farce called 


by Curl the bookseller, who did not always adhere to the truth 

; Lampe, then addressing me as Mr. Pope, began his conversation on a never- 
failing subject with the folks of England—the weather, and remarked that the 
villa at Twickenham must be most delightful on this fine day. I made a gene- 
ral answer, stating, and it was in truth, that | had quitted my garden with great 


| regret in the morning to come to town; and it was only the anticipation of 
| meeting such agreeable company that could possibly have repaid me 


At this 
reply, I observed the ladies, Mrs. Breval, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Pileocks, sim- 
per mightily, and they clustered round me, all attention, not to lose an atom 
of my conversation. 

Mrs. Lampe then said, “ Sir, I regret greatly to have called you from your 
retreat and occupation.’ I gallantly replied to the lady, “ Pray, madam, do 
not mention it, I had only to pull up a bed of onions this morning before I came 
away.”’ At this I perceived that the ladies stared at each other in some sur- 
prise, and Mr. Hyppesly thrust his tongue into his cheek and made one of the 
most extraordinary faces I ever had witnessed, which somewhat caused me to 
suspect that the character of the great poet, whose society was so highly court- 
ed, had not been properly sustained by me. In truth, I forgot myself; or ra- 
ther, I forgot Alexander Pope. 

zampe, observing this, told the ladies that Mr. Pope was not the only poet 
that was partial to gardening, for Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, had all de- 
lighted therein. The mention of these fine names diverted the attention of 
the ladies. And now Mr. Matthew Concanen was announced (he was in the 
plot,) and on being introduced to me as Mr. Pope, he bowed very stiffly, I 
thought rather rudely. Mrs. Pilcocks, noticing thisto Hyppesly, he told her 
he was not surprised at it, as Mr. Pope had introduced Concanen’s name into 
his satirical poem called the Dunciad. Hyppesly further informed Mrs. Pil- 
cocks, in an under tone, that Concanen was but a sorry author, though 
he had, indeed, been busily employed on an erudite classical work for some 
years 

The footman now announced that dinner was on the table; I offered my arm 
to Miss Gillett, who coloured slightly, but with pleasure, as she accepted it, 
and | perceived that Mrs. Pilcocks was somewhat chagrined, that the younger 
lady had been preferred to herself, asthe expression m irked on her face was, 
** That chit, indeed !" However, eventually, we were seated at the board, 
with Miss Gillett on my left hand, and Mrs. Pilcocks on my right, and imme- 
diately facing me was the third victim of the hoax, poor Mrs. Breval. 

And now Mr. Lampe’s humour had its full bent, for he had positively fixed me 
in the minds of the three ladies as Mr. Pope ; and he, as well as Concanen 
and Captain Breval, kept up a continued fire at me, asking the most absurd 


| questions, some of which I will endeavour to relate, while that abominable old 


rogue Hyppesly carefully popped in an occasional remark to mystify the fe- 
males 

One of Mr. Lampe’s virtues, or foibles, was giving a very good dinner; and 
there was a fine turbot on the table, to which every one did justice ; this was 
followed by a dish of calf’s head, of which I, of course, was part iking, when I 
observed some expression of surprise on the part of the ladies. “ l am not as- 
tonished at your look, Mrs. Pilcocks,” said Hyppesly, ‘‘ at seeing Mr. Pope, 
whois esteemed a rigid Roman Catholic, partake of flesh-meat on a fast-day.”’ 
Now as | am very fond of hashed calf’s head,I did not think it quite worth while 


tolose the best part of my dinner because I represented a Catholic poet, so I | 


j lic, | kad not dent myself entirely to the usages of that persuasion.” At the 
word /ent, on which I had placed an emphasis, off went Lampe, Breval, and 
Matthew Concanen again. Hyppesly recorded the admirable jest in his ta- 

| blets, and the ladies laughed till the tears came into theireyes. These are 

& Pope’s Essays,” said Mr. Lampe. ‘“ Bravo!” shouted Breval. 

| I now ventured to ask Miss Gillett if I might have the honour to fill her 
glass. She appeared highly flattered and answered, ‘* With infinite pleasure, 

| Mr. Pope.” Indeed, the young lady appeared so sincerely delighted, that my 

| conscience smote me that I was practising deception towards her. As I pledged 
| her, she looked most respectfully into my eyes. Mat Concanen, observing this 
j Lam 

| said, if that was the case, the young lady must wait till the haunch of mutton 

|came up. Though there was some laughing at this witticism, Mr. Hyppesly 

| did not attempt to write it down, and Miss Gillett whispered to me, ** Those jests 
won't do after yours, sir.” 

‘“‘ Pray, Mr. Pope,’’ said Lampe, “ may I take the liberty to ask what you 
generally drink while you are employed in composition ?”’ I replied that it de- 
pended entirely onthe nature of the subject. ‘For instance,” continued 
Lampe, ‘‘ when you wrote your pastorals at the age of sixteen ?” 

“ Milk-and-water, I should think,” continued Concanen, sneeringly. 

Mrs. Pilcocks muttered, “* How excessively rude!” I answered her in an un- 


der tone, ‘I truly wonder they should ask me to have met that man.” 

Lampe, seeing that he had embarrassed me alittle, said, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Pope, 
inform me, if it is not taking too great a liberty to ask, what liquor might you 
have drunk while you composed your Homer *” 

“* As good claret as I could get, sir,” I replied. 

“The Rape of the Lock ?” inquired Lampe. 

“*T own toa certain number of bottles of champagne,” said I; “and it was 
written with great rapidity.” (I remember having heard as much.) 

‘What might be your beverage while employed on the Essay of Man?" ask- 
ed Concanen. 

“* Hollands and water cold,” I answered briskly 

Captain Breval put a query as to what I drank when I penned the Dun- 
ciad. 

“‘ Bitters, sir,” said I; and here Mrs. Breval looked across the table to her 
| sister, as much as to say, “* My husband has caught it, and deservedly ; I am 
| glad of it.” 
| Mrs. Pilcocks now thought that the gentlemen were taking very great li- 
berties with the illustrious poet; but she was much more surprised when Hyp- 
pesly, with the most unperturbed countenance, asked me as follows, “ Pray, 
Mr. Pope, is it true that you ever mended your own stockings ?” 

** No, Mr. Hyppesly,” replied I, with an air of dignity, “ nor your man- 
ners |” 

Hyppesly affected a look of downcast mortification,and the three ladies smiled 
triumphantly. Miss Gillett, with her handkerchief held to her mouth, remarked, 
“That she wondered how Mr. Lampe could have introduced such an ill-bred 
person to Mr. Pope.”’ Mrs. Pilcocks said,— 

‘“« How much more agreeable it would have been if we could have had your 
charming society all to ourselves.” 

“There is yet a tea-table,” answered I, gallantly. The ladies simpered. 

And here that good-natured, easy, simple woman,Mrs. Hyppesly was nearly 
ruining the whole plot ; for, forgetting herself, on my asking her to take wine 
with me, she said, ‘‘ With great pleasure, Mr. Redwing.” 

Mrs. Breval, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Pilcocks stared. Miss Gillett asked 
| Hyppesly, why the lady had called Mr. Pope ‘‘ Redwing.” Hyppesly replied, 
| that it was a conceit of his wife’s,—not over brilliant, but still a conceit, allu- 
ding to the bright poetic flight ; but for his part, he always allowed his better 
half to have her way in such matters, provided they were harmless 

To cover this breach, Lampe said, “ Mr. Pope, I see that your friend Mr. 
| Gay has just published a second part of the Fables.” 

“ Ay, indeed,” remarked I; ‘‘] was not aware of it; but the rogue is so 
| much about the court now, that it is very seldom I see him.”’ 

Lampe continued — These new Fad/es are rather of a political turn, and 
| are written for the use of the infant Duke of Cumberland.”’ 
| « Who has yet to learn to read,” said Matthew Concanen 
‘ But his majesty has been so attacked on all sides for his want of taste for 





jocosely said, ‘I shall not fast to-day; all that sort of thing is done at home. | literature, science, and the fine arts, that he has made a beginning by giving the 


I made my doors fast before [came away.” At this essay, Lampe, Concanen, | 
and Breval, pretended to shout with laughter, and exclaimed, “‘ What a piece 
of wit!” while Mr. Hyppesly took out his tablets and pencil, having laid | 
down his knife and fork, deliberately wrote the sentence down, which he read 


aloud, almostconvulsed. At this the ladies roared. I felt nota little elated 


little prince a poet.” 

‘* Now, let us have no politics,” cried Mrs. Lampe ; for she was aware that 
party feeling ran so high, that whenever any government question was mooted, 
disagreeable argument and quarrelling were certain to ensue. And, above all 
things, the name of Walpole was never to be mentioned at table, as it was sure, 
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somehow or other, to produce vituperation. 
Mr. Lampe’s convivial parties. 

Now, I had an opportunity of observing a little point of coquetry on the part 
of my fair neighvour, Miss Gillett. LK ; 
shoulders, and I perceived her gradually shrugging and wincing, so as to let it 
fall from the back of her neck. Although I was sure she had done this on pur- 
pose, I volunteered to replace it ; when she simperingly said, ‘Oh, dear ! Mr. 
Pope, I wish you a better office.” ‘ 

“Did you see what they said of you in Mist’s Journal?” asked Captain 
Breval, addressing himself to me. / 

“Nothing pleasant, I will be sworn,” I replied. ‘* Well may it be called 
Mist’s Journal, for it is a very foggy production.” , Out came again Mr. Hyp- 
pesly’s tablets, and he turned to Miss Gillett, and exclaimed, “ Did you hear 
that ?” 

“‘ Admirable! admirable !” and he wrote down the joke. 

Captain Bre¥al now said, that for the amusement of the ladies he should re- 

at the anecdote as he had read it in Mist’s Journal, notwithstanding Mr. 

ope had been so excessively witty on the subject, and especially as the anec- 
dote related to Mr. Pope himself. .I replied, that if it would amuse the ladies, 
he had my full permission to do so. y 

“Do not holloa before you are out of the wood,” continued the captain, and 

he commenced his story thus,—‘ Ladies, our friend Mr. Pope was in a certain 
company, wherein some of his verses were criticised more freely than it pleased 
him.” 

“Fie! captain,” said Mrs. Pilcocks. 

“‘Excuse me, madam,” replied Breval, ‘as the bard has attacked me pub- 
licly, I cannot see any reason why I should not retort upon him.” 

“Proceed, sir,” said I. The captain then related the anecdote which has 
found its way into the jest-book of Mr. Joseph Miller, but which celebrated work, 
as I was informed by my old friend Hyppesly, was originally compiled by Mot- 
teux. 

It went on to state that Mr. Pope, on being asked whether a note of interro- 
gation was not wanting at the end of one of his stanzas, angrily inquired of the 
young gentleman who had the audacity to put the question, “ If he knew what 
@ note of interrogation was ?” to which the young gentleman readily replied, 
** Yes, Mr. Pope, it is a little crooked thing that asks questions.”’ 

Not a solitary laugh fell from the ladies, and Breval looked black, because 
his jest, where the poet was known, had told very well when he had related it ; 
but the captain, in his malice against Mr. Pope, totally forgot that my figure was 
neither little nor crooked. 

To cover this defeat of Breval, Matthew Concanen said to me, ‘I saw you 
in the side-box of the Haymarket Theatre last night.”’ 

** Did you ?” asked I. 

“What did you think of the young girl who made her first appearance as 
Monimia, in the Orphan, Miss Lavinia Fentun, a daughter of a Lieutenant Bes- 
wick, of the navy ?” said Concanen. 

**T was not present,” I answered. 

“Do you mean to assert,” continued Matthew, “that I did not see Mr. 
Pope in company with Doctor Arbuthnot and Sir Richard Steele, in the side- 
box?” 

“«T was not present,” I remarked, somewhat doggedly. 

“Very well,” said Concanen ; ‘ then I do not know Mr. Pope.’ 

** Yes you do—to your smart,”’ was my retort. 

Oh! how Mrs. Pilcocks grinned in triumph! Mrs. Breval nodded to me sig- 
nificantly across the table ; and Miss Gillett asked, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, if I would be kind enough to hand her a potato. 

Concanen, affecting to be nettled at my last remark, said, ‘‘Mr. Pope were 
you ever aware that Ambrose Phillips hung up a cane at Button’s Coffeehouse, 
an intimation as to what you would receive at his hands for your satire, if you 

ventured thither!” 

‘For shame, Mr. Concanen !”’ said Mrs. Breval, very indignantly. 

I coolly replied, “* Madam, do not discompose yourself; I did not care a but- 
zon for any of them.” 

Hyppesly again chuckled, and wrote down the bon mot. I once more 
triumphed, and merely acknowledged that “I had left off frequenting 
Button’s Coffeehouse, as there was too much drinking, and it hurt my 
health.” 

Mrs. Pilcocks then said to me, in a suppressed voice, ‘ Although, sir, it has 
afforded me great gratification to have met you,I assure you it is quite distress- 


This was laid down asa rule at 


She wore a sort.of silk mantle over her | glance of indication that the females should retire. 
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culated briskly, these fellows became more abominable in their ridicule and 
abuse. 
Good-natured Mrs. Lampe then looked at Mrs. Pilcocks with the customary 
Lampe, catching this no- 
tice, said, ‘‘ No—no—no! by no means. What are we without the society of 
the ladies ?”’ 
But as his motion was not seconded, the better part of the creation rising 
from their chairs in stiff ‘watered tabbies,” prepared to quit the dining- 
room. I, as amatter of politeness, flew to open the door for their departure. 
Oh! the tender glances of Mrs. Pilcocks ; the look, asking for patronage, from 
Miss Gillett ; and, as Mrs. Breval passed me, she sighed, and uttered, ‘‘ Oh, 
you charming martyr, what an undeserved reception !” she then, as if by acci- 
dent, dropped her fan, which I, of course, picked up and presented to her. She 
made her exit with, ‘*Oh, Mr. Pope, how unlike your ill-bred companions,— 
friends I cannot call them !” 
The moment the dining-room door was closed, the men burst into uproarious 
laughter. Mrs. Lampe re-appeared and inquired, ‘‘ Whether anything was 
the matter ?” 
Hyppesly said, ‘‘ No, madam, it is only this Pope who is killing us!” 
Mrs. Lampe retired with, “ Ah, you are a sad set of fellows!” ‘ 
Breval now remarked, that this was an uncommon good practical joke of his 
friend Lampe, but he was a sufferer thereby ; as Mrs. Breval, on receiving the 
invitation that she was to meet the great Mr. Pope, had laid out his money in a 
new dress,—consisting of a black silk petticoat, witha red and white border; 
cherry-coloured boddice, trimmed with blue and silver; a crimson and dove 
satin gown; new muslin head-cloth, with crow-foot edging, and new white ca- 
limanco shoes. Not an atom of which would Mrs. B. have purchased, unless 
she had been under an engagement to meet, for the first time, the admired au- 
thor of the Rape of the Lock. 
He stated, moreover, that his sister-in-law, Miss Gillett, who resided with 
her father at Bedford, and who was on a visit to Mrs. Breval, had only brought 
up with her five guineas for pocket-money ; four of which she had expended in 
a black silk furbelowed scarf and a spotted hood, on purpose to appear well 
dressed in the eyes of Mr. Pope. We laughed again heartily, and they com- 
plimented me on my self-possession. I owned that I could not have believed 
it to be possible that three women should be so deceived and mystified. As 
the wine circulated merrily, it was agreed that the joke should be kept up all 
the evening. So as soon as we were summoned to the tea-table, I discovered 
that a vacant fauteuil was purposely placed for me in the immediate vicinity 
of Mrs. Pilcocks, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Breval. We men were all a little 
flustered with wine. Lampe, placing a pair of scissors in my hand, proposed 
that I should give a practical illustration of the Rape of the Lock,Breval himself 
offering a stray curl of his wife’s beautiful hair. As I perceived that the lady 
was rather flattered than otherwise at this proposal, I took the scissors and cut 
off a lock, which I begged to preserve as a memorial of the agreeable day I had 
passed. Of course there was not any very great difficulty in persuading Miss 
Gillett te grant me a similar favour; but when it came to Mrs. Pilcocks’s turn, 
she formed several excuses, and fidgetted about in various directions. As the 
other ladies had submitted to the operations, Mrs. Pilcocks was driven into a 
corner; and it was agreed by every body that she must consent, which she at 
length -did with an ill grace. And really I was not surprised at it; for, as I 
snipped off a curl at the back, I found out that Mrs. Pilcocks was indebted for 
her hair to somebody else ; and old Hyppesly, chuckling and grimacing, shout- 
ed out, “* A wig!” 
** No—no—no !”’ said I. 
“Tf you say it is true, Mr. Pope, I say it is false?” continued Hyp- 
pesly. 
“Sir!” I replied to him, with calm sternness, ‘‘ you have taken too much 
wine. Your conversation is offensive !” 
‘“* My conversation offensive !”’ exclaimed Hyppesly, with an assumed tipsy 
surprise (he was the best representative of an intoxicated man on the stage.) 
* Let me tell you, Mr. Pope, for all your great name and your high position in 
society, [ take you to be a shuffling, time-serving, censorious, backbiting,mean- 
spirited person !”’ 
Now here were all up in arms 


ing history, I at present cannot say, but should any fresh fun spring therefrom, 
T will write you. Iam, dear Doctor, your humble Servant, 

Belle-Vue House, Hammersmith, Peter Repwine. 
To Dr. Bartram. 





PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF EL EMPECINADO. 
NO. II. 


LA MORENA DE MALAGA. 


In a chamber of the corregidor’s house of the town of Cuellar, that function- 
ary was seated, perusing sundry despatches which had been just delivered to 
him. One of them appeared to claim his particular attention, for, after 
reading it twice, he leaned back in his arm-chair, and remained for some 
minutes pondering over its contents. Then, taking up a small hand-bell 
which lay on the table beside him, he rang it loudly, and a servant entered the 
room. 

“Go in search of the guerilla chief whose band is now quartered in the town, 
and request him to come here without delay.” 

The man bowed and departed, and a quarter of an hour afterwards, the Em- 
pecinado was ushered into the presence of the magistrate. 

** Buenos dias tenga” was the salutation of the partisan. 

“* Felices,”’ replied the other, and desiring his visiter to be seated, at once 
entered upon the business he had in hand. 

‘“‘T have received orders,’ he began, ‘‘ from the authorities at Valladolid, to 
send immediately in pursuit of a partida, that for some days have been robbing 
and pillaging in this province.” 

“[ am ready, Senor Corregidor,’’ interrupted the Empecinado, his 
eyes sparkling, and his hand involuntarily seeking the hilt of his sabre. 
‘Some more French hussars, no doubt,’ added he, as though speaking to 
himself. 

The corregidor smiled at the eagerness of his interlocutor. “It is not 
with French troops that you have to deal this time,” said he, “ but with an 
enemy that you will probably have more difficulty in finding than in over- 
coming when met with. But, not to keep you in suspense, | will read you 
my orders.”” And omitting the forms and unmeaning phrases which in 
Spain usually commence and terminate such documents, he communi- 
cated to the Empecinado the substance of the despatch, which was as fol- 
lows :— 

“Immediately on receipt of the present you will send a sufficient force, 
commanded by an active officer well acquainted with the country, in pursuit 
of the outlaw known as the Gitano, who, witha party of twenty men, has 
found his way from Andalusia, to this province. Numerous complaints 
have been made of the excesses committed by this band of robbers, who, under 
pretence of harassing the French, plunder and abuse their countrymen, and 
more especially direct their attacks against the curas.and parish priests, 
several of whom they have brutally ill-treated. You have doubtless already 
had reports made to you on the subject, and will find no difficulty in ob- 
taining information as to the direction in which the brigands are to be met 
with.” 

“So, you see, there is not much glory likely to be gained in the affair, 
Senor Diez,” continued the magistrate ; *‘ but, to console you for that, the 
Gitano and his men are saidto be laden with booty; and in any case, the 
horses, which I am assured are from some of the best studs of Andalusia, will 
be no small prize to you, who have so many more volunteers offering than you 
can mount.” 

Some further conversation ensued, in which the corregidor gave Diez such 
information as he had collected concerning the whereabout and probable haunts 
of the gipsy chief. The same afternoon the Empecinado and his squadron— 

which now numbered seventy men, all well mounted and equipped—marched 
out of the town of Cuellar 

In the heart of the mountain range of Torozos, in Old Castile, and on a small 
piece of table land out of sight of any road or path, other than a precipitous 
track leading up the side of a ravine whieh bounds the rocky platform, there 
stood, some thirty-five years back, a venta or inu of antique structure and ap- 
pearance, and whose isolaied position bespoke it a favourite haunt of the ban- 





“For shame, Hyppesly !" 
tongue, you must leave the room!” exclaimed Lampe and Breval; while 
Matthew Concanen took the player into a corner, and seriously expostulated 
with him. 





ing that you should be so annoyed by these persons.” 
4 answered, ‘ Madam, perhaps it is not exactly the society to whichI have 
been accustomed ; but to obtain character in my professional career as a writer, 
I am bound to study every grade.’ 
“* Ay, indeed, Mr. Pope,” replied Mrs. Pilcocks, ‘‘ well do I recollect your 
fine line,— 
‘ The proper study of mankind is man !’ 
Miss Gillett now eagerly joined in, and remarked that there was another line 
of mine which she considered even superior to that which Mrs. Pilcocks had 
quoted,— 
*« An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
I told them that I felt much flattered by their approbation. 
Breval now said, ‘‘ Let us endeavour to have a little conversation without 
bickering ; but youare so very satirical, Mr. Pope, that you provoke one. How 
go on your improvements at ‘T'witenam !” 
Now I knew no more about “‘ Twitenam” than of Jericho. 
‘“« Have you finished your grotto!” inquired Mr. Lampe. 
Not liking to be bantered, I answered that J had not yet commenced it. 
‘‘ Nay, nay,” continued Lampe, ‘* why you wrote the inscription to.be placed 
over the rill of pure water that flows there.” 
‘“¢Did I?” said I, somewhat perplexed. 
Mrs. Breval bestowed on me one of her most insinuating smiles, and I must 
own she had very pretty teeth, and begged me to repeat the verse. 
Now it certainly did look rather silly for a poet to be unable to repeat his 
own lines ; and I was thinking how I should reply, when Mr. Lampe said, “I 


Mrs. Hyppesly said her husband would be better after he had taken 
two or three dishes of tea; she was sure for her part that he meant no 
offence to Mr. Redwing! Then she corrected herself, ‘1 beg his pardon, 
Mr. Pope!” 

‘*Madam,” I replied, ‘“‘ Mr. Hyppesly will be sorry for his conduct when he 
is sober.” 

And nowI saw Mrs. Breval eyeing a seal-ring I had on my little fiuger, on 
which was engraved a quaint device,—a bird-cage with the door open,and a bird 
flying away ; beneath which was the motto, Qui me neglige me perd; and she said, 
“* The least you cando, Mr Pope, after the liberty you have taken with my 
locks, is to allow me to take an impression of your seal.” I consented; and a 
lighted taper being called for, Mrs. Breval amused herself by manufacturing 
sealing-wax copies of the device for every one of the ladies in commemoration 
of the day. 

Lampe now, with a look of mischief, placed on the table a book belonging to 
his wife, in which were entered various scraps of poetry ; some moral senten- 
ces, besides recipes for certain puddings, and for making surfeit-water; and 
putting it before me with pen and ink,he said,‘‘ I am aware that I am taking an 
immense liberty, but Mrs. Lampe would be much favoured if you would scrib- 
ble a verse or two in her book.” 

Here | was posed, for I never remembered to have made a rhyme in my life, 
beyond ‘* You and I,” and ‘* Nobody by.” However, something must be at- 
tempted, for Lampe was inexorable, and would not let me out of the scrape. 
So I determined to run all hazards; and, recollecting the words of a song I 
used to sing at our club in my younger days, I wrote them down under a re- 





have a better memory than yours, Mr. Pope. I had a notion of setting the lines | cipe for ‘“‘Sauce for a Green Goose,” as follows :— 


to music :-— 
‘Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I keep, 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep; 
Ah, spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave ! 
And drink in silence, or in silence lave !’” 
“How sweet!” ‘How charming!” “ Delightful!” exclaimed Mrs. Pil- 
cocks, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Breval, simultaneously. 
“‘That’s something like writing,” 
den! Do you remember his first two lines of an epilogue to be spoken by Mrs 


Eleanor Gwynne, when at the end of the play she was to be carried off dead by 


the stage-bearer :-— 
‘Hold! are you mad, you d—d confounded dog ; 
I am to rise, and speak the epilogue 
The odd manner in which Hyppesly delivered this created much Jaughter 
but when it subsided, Mrs. Pilcocks remarked that she did not wish to appea 


7999 


wiser than any body else at table, but she could not exactly perceive the affini- 


ty between the verses of their friend Mr. Pope and that of Mr. Dryden. Hy; 


said Hyppesly ; ‘how superior to Dry- 


* PASTORA. 
Oh, the hours I have pass’d in the arms of my dear, 
Can never be thought of but with a sad tear! 
Oh, forbear !—oh, forbear, then, to mention her name, 
It recalls to my mem’ry the cause of my pain! 
How often to love me she fondly has sworn, 
And when parted from me would ne’er cease to mourn ; 
All hardships for me she would cheerfully bear, 


And at night on my bosom forget all her care 


To some distant climate together we'll roam, 

And forget all the hardships we met with at home ; 

‘ Fate, now be propitious, and grant me thine aid, 

r Give me my Pastora, and I’m more than repaid. 

(Signed) ** ALEXANDER Pope.” 


) Mrs. Lampe overwhelmed me with thanks ; her husband read this ballad ir 





pesly declined giving any explanation, for he was certain he should never b 
able to convince Mrs. Pilcocks; and he would only conclude with th 
saying of “ Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall never be disay 
pointed.” 


The dinner being now over, Mr. Lampe addressed me respectfully, ‘ Mr 


Pope, will you be so obliging as to repeat the Latin ‘grace after meat’ fc 
which you are so celebrated!” (The rogue was aware that I knew nothing « 
Latin ) I declined 
were very severe against Papists, there were no informers amongst the preser 
company. Mrs. Pilcocks muttered ‘ Disagreeable again!” 
relieved me by shaking his peruke towards the table-cloth, and saying, “* Thar 
God for a good dinner Ihe cloth being removed, and the dessert and wi 


Captain Breval remarked, that though the existing laws 


while Hyppesly 


e}a pompous tone; but the ladies were much annoyed by the disagreeable 
e | and tipsy Hyppesly singing at the end of each verse, “ Ri tol de rol lol de r 


and they agreed that positively they had never in all their lives met s« 


»- | do!” 


rude a person. 


or 
of 


acopy of what she was pleased to call ‘* Dear Mr. Pope’s sweet stanzas.” Ir 
short, I soon found that these agreeable women had determined on a sort o 
Platonic affection for me. We had a great deal of conversation; and I wa 
obliged (to the best of my abilities) to describe Dr. Wycherly, the Bishop o 
Rochester, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Addison, and a number of other persons I hac 


it 


ik | never by any possibility seen in my life. I certainly dur 
ie | had not told so many lies as I did on this eventful evening 


May He iven {or 


placed on the table, Hyppesly begged Miss Gillett to ask me to help him to an | give me for them! but I was led on from one fib to another, and could no 


orange, the dish being placed before me. I was raising the orange with 


spoon, when Hyppesly, with much earnestness, said, ‘ With your own 


} 


hand, if you please, sir.”’ I accordingly lifted the orange with my finger 


and put it onthe dessert-plate held by Miss Gillett, who passed it to Hyp- 


pesly. 
Hyppesly greedily seized on the orange, and said to Miss Gillett, “‘I w 
keep this in remembrance of this day ; and I received it from the hand of ot 


of the best British poets ;” and then he put the orange into his coat-pocket. | myself, exclaiming, ‘* Come, 


Iam glad, sir, to se 


Miss Gillett remarked, “ that you are reformed ;” ar 


‘ ) . 
turning to me, said, * I assure you, Mr. Pope, that ever since I first read your | married wife 


charming poem the Rape of the Lock, I have been dy ng to be introduced to i 


a | help myself 
Mrs. Lampe came and whispered to me thatI had been the cause of 
s, 


{ 


teeth fixed in, as she was invited to meet Mr. Pope 





“‘Upon my life, if you do not hold your | 


Now Miss Gillett begged of Mrs. Lampe that she might be allowed to take 


ig mv whole existence | 


zreat expense to Mrs. Pilcocks, who, the day prior, had two new patent false 


ditti, which time out of mind have infested the sierra. The building was of 
a coarse, roughly-hewn stone, which, originally white, had long since assumed 
; a variety of dark green and grey tints. Although the first and only story had 
several large casements,soime glazed and others merely furnished with wogden 
shutters, the ground floor was much more scantily provided with inlets for light 





' 

| and air, having only some half-dozen circular apertures about a foot in circum- 
ference, strongly protected with iron bars, and one small doorway barely large 
| and high enough for a mounted man to pass through. ‘The stable, which occu- 
| pied the whole of the ground floor, bore much semblance to a vault, being 
somewhat below the level of the ground outside, and having it8 low roof sup- 
| ported by rows of clumsy pillars composed of fragments of stone and cement. 
| ‘To the right,on entering, was a flight of wooden steps leading to a narrow cor- 
ridor which intersected the upper floor in a straight line, dividing it into two 
parts, one of which was again subdivided into four or five small dirty rooms, 
some of them inhabited by the innkeeper and his family, and the others reserv- 
ed for the usewf such guests as might prefer a blanket and mattress of very 
questionable purity, to the harder but cleaner couch afforded by a cloak and an 
oaken plank. ‘The other and by far larger division of the venta consisted of a 
spacious hall, serving the double purpose of kitchen and dining-room, and 
even dormitory for most of those who passed a night at this rough sort 
of hostelry. It is into this hall, and to the persons who occupied it on 
an autumn evening of the year 1808, that the reader is about to be intro- 
duced. 

Seldom, perhaps, had the dingy-looking saloon contained so yay acompany, 
or exhibited such symptoms of approaching good cheer, as on the night in ques- 
tion. In the centre of one of its sides, and under a prodigiously wide chimney, 
which, instead of being let into the wall, was built inside the room, and jutted 
forward to a distance of five or six feet, were crackling and blazing as many 
pine logs as would have sufficed for an auto-da-fe. Over this huge fire were 
suspended by chains two large black kettles, bubbling merrily, and emitting an 
odour which vouched for the savory nature of their contents. A long iron spit, 
in front of the furnace, was thickly garnished with fowls, mutton, and goat’s 
flesh, and turned by the agency of a small consumptive-looking dog,who,perch- 
ed against the wall ina wooden barre! cage, was suffering under the double 
infliction of a most uncomfortable degree of heat and of the sort of culinary 
tread-mill upon which he was stationed 
him ; for whenever his little tawny paws, nearly denuded of hair, showed 
symptoms of relaxing their exertions, he was recalled to a sense of his duty by 


No respite, however, was allowed 


a menacing gesture, or sometimes a blow, from an uncleanly-looking kitchen 
wench, whose clumsy, ill-made person, dirty complexion, and eyes bleared by 
the fire, were not unworthy the slipshod Maritornes of the immortal Saa- 





vedra 

Opposite the fire, but at a sufficient distance to prevent its heat from being 
inpleasant, was placed a table composed of half-a-dozen planks laid upon tres- 
sled chairs, and upturned 
yper should be ready,by 


, 
tles, and around this table, seated on benches, crip} 
casks, were a score of persons beguiling the time,till suy 


1} an unremitting devotion to the wine jug The dress of the greater part of these 


>| men was one not usually seen so farnorth,but much more elegant and becoming 
1} to the wearer than the loose graceless costume common inold Castile. Short 
) | tight-fitting jackets, profusely decorated with small bell-shaped silver buttons, 

low-crowned black-hats with the broad brim !ooped up on one side, and breech- 
| es fastened at the knee by coloured ribands, composed a costume of Andalusian 
1 | majo, which, added to the accent of most of the party, sufficiently proclaimed 
f| them natives of the sunniest and southernmost province of Spain. In place, 
s | however, of the light shoes and d ipper hose usu illy worn with the garb above 
f | described, boots or long leathern gaiters had been pretty generally substituted, 
1 | whilst on various hooks and pegs round the room, were suspended large cavalry 


| 

| 1 : 

| cloaks with ample capes und hoods A number of well-stuffed valises and 
-\e addle-bags, and a profusion of arms, Consisting of sabres, pistols, and long ear- 
t | bines capable of carrying a ball nearly as far as a musket could do, were either 


: , , 
piled against the wall, or heaped care lessly together in dillerent corners of the 
a] apartmer t 

A stranger entering the ro 


survey of the whole bizzarre and picturesque interior, have had his attention 


ym” would undoubtedly, after a brief and curious 


[ was now chatting with Mrs. Hyppesly, a quiet, well-conducted woman, | more particularly drawn to two out of the twenty men assembled round the 

ill | when her husband, I conjecture still under the influence of wine, took it into] table. One of these two persons was seated at the upper end of the board ; 
1e | his head to be jealous, and came and placed nself between his wife and | and notwithstanding the small ceremony that prevailed amongst the party,there 
I come Master Pope, none of your Guy Feux. | was a certain degree of deference discoverable, which pointed him out as the 

id | Jesuitical tricks with Mrs. H. She is an honest creature and my lawfully } chief of his wild. and, in many instances, cut-throat-looking companions. ‘To 


She wants none of your Popery, none of your Pa 


ts | huations 


author.” I, of course, expressed my profound gratification, and inquired of As the females were highly incense I said with Is 1 vo 
her, ‘‘ Whether she had not pictured in her own imagination a very different | words, sir !” 
erson She hesitated a little first, but then admitted that she certainly I now thought the frolic had been pushed far e1 rh, ar irmised tha 
Prd expected to have found me smaller, and more slim jn { gure, and that my would be prudent to take my leave w th the best pos e grace Itcost d 
face would have been thinner 1 paler with intense study ; but for her part Mrs. Lan pe some trouble to disengage my peruke from the beak and claws 
she was agreeably disappointed her parrot ; I then, overwhelmed with consolatory re 8 1 the es 
For a certain period after dinner I was attacked by Concanen, Breval, and | termingled with much abuse of Mr. Hyppesly, bo f ro 
Lampe, on various points of my poems f which, Heaven k ws, I was per As Benjamin, the footman, opened t treet-door to let it and rece 
fectly ignorant) ; but, somehow or other, | threw in a joke,which had the effect | vail, he said, “‘ Lauk. Mr. Redwing, I do not k v¥ whit s the best play 
of annihiiat g Ce¢ perus, Y thre more mischievous al l mad-headed d as l of the t » you or Mr Hy esly.”’ I was s th th t t 
had never before encountere Breval and Matthew Concanen uttering some | rogue got half-a-crown from me instead of a : [had intend g 
more disag ible remarks, and it being juite out of the power of my | him 
friends, the ladies, to re press them, for Mz, Lampe’s claret and burgundy cir- Here the matter rests; whether any thu g else may arise out of this he 





istical insi- 


no superiority, however, in externals, could his supremacy be attributed, as it 
would have been difficult to imagine a more ferocious and animal expression 
ir | than was depicted in the low receding forehead, small deep-set eyes, and thick 
coarse lips of the Gitano—for he it was who with his band occupied the venta. 
Chere was little of the gipsv in his appearance, we except the somewhat 
vaunt frame and supple active limb which usually characterize the descendants 
Is yael, and t t-brown colour of his dill ngirom the olive com- 
lex s of those Of his me who were no {the same wandering race as him- 
st 
(on the let ind e { ino sata € re prov vy did not ex 
ceed seventeen or eighteen years, and whose femininely-handsome countenance 
grace! hig { vere e le strik mm bdeing contrasted with the 
" of his I ss is Ol the same ftashion, Dut o nel 
ite s n that ul nwith a ¢ e t ved 
, artance attach: earances by this juvenile disciple of S & 
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His jacket, of which the cloth was from the far-famed looms of Segovia, was 
thrown open for the better display of a fine linen shirt,elaborately frilled and ruf- 
fied over the breast ; a rich silk scarf was knotted carefully aound his waist,and 
his well-fitting nether garments were met at the knee by loose boots of Cordovan 
leather. A quantity of black hair hung in long love-locks over the shoulders of 
the gipsy lad, whose small delicate features wore an expression of resolution 
rarely seen in one so young. He mixed but little in the noisy mirth and con- 
versation that were going on, but occasionally addressed an observation to 
the Gitano, or to a young man of one or two-and twenty beside whom he 
was sitting, and who, from the likeness between them, was evidently his 
rother. 
. « Esta pronta la cena, senores ; supper is ready,” quoth Maritornes, advanc- 
ing from the fire, with a grin of satisfactiun on her uncouth physiognomy at the 
ospect of a termination of her labours. 


«A cenar !” shouted a dozen voices, and in a moment the table was cleared, | 


a coarse cloth, well stained with wine and grease, spread over it, and two or 
three of the revellers left their seats to assist in dishing up the abundant repast. 
The turnspit was released from his cage, and crouched under the table on the 
look-out for fragments of the feast he had toiled to prepare. The viands were 
placed on the board, and the party about to fall to, when a man, who had re- 
mained below as a stable-guard, entered the apartment, and spoke a few words 
in a low tone to the Gitano. 

“ Muleteers crossing the mountain, I suppose,” said the latter, after hearing 
the man’s whisper. ‘ Here is Blas, who has heard the neighing of horses or 
mules, or something,” continued he, ‘ and in his wisdom fancies they are com- 
ing this way. Step down, Patricio, and see if you can hear any thing. Or stay, 
I will go myself. If travellers are passing, it may be worth while to let our 
supper get cold while we examine the contents of their saddle-bags.” And 


rising from his seat, he descended to the stable, while his followers commenced | 


a furious attack upon the supper. 

The day had been gloomy, and the night was dark, and threatened rain. 
Through the rents of a cloud less impervious than its companions, however, a 
glimpse was caught of a small crescent-shaped moon, as the Gitano and the 
two stable sentries stepped into the open air. About a hundred paces from the 
venta, a broad shallow ravine ran right and left. dividing the platform on which 
the house was built, froma grey and ragged mountain peak that rose directly 
opposite. On either hand also were the summits of mountains; and whilst on 
the right the ravine ascended and disappeared among the cliffs and rocks, on 


the left it took a downward-divection, and, after sundry windings, was traversed | 


about half a mile off by the indifferent sort of sheep-path which the neigh- 


bouring peasants very inappropriately termed the ‘high-road’’ across the | 


sierra. 

The Gitano advanced to the edge of the ravine. and listened attentively for 
some moments. Nothing, however, broke the stillness of the night, save the 
sound of the wind as it grumbled round the sides of the precipices, and whist- 
led through the pine woods that clothed the lower part of the mountain. Turn- 
ing towards the sentries, after a few minutes’ silent expectation, he was about 
to bestow upon them a hearty curse for having needlessly disturbed him, when 
the distant neigh of a horse was heard, and almost immediately replied to by 
a similar sound that appeared to come from a short way down the ravine. The 
gipsy started, and catching hold of the branch of a tree that grew on the verge 
of the declivity, swung his body forward as far as he could, and strained his 
eyeballs, to see what was passing below him. The darkness, however, ren- 
dered it impossible to distinguish any thing fifty yards off, and the effect of 
looking down upon the objects was to blend them all in one black mass. An 
owl flew out of the decayed trunk of an old oak, and a few bats whirled and 
circled round the heads of the three brigands ; but,with these exceptions, not a 
living or moving thing was visible. Suddenly the moon emerged from behind 
a cloud, and threw a feeble ray of light over the scene. Blas touched his lead- 
er’s arm. 

** Un lobo,” said he ; ‘‘a wolf,” pointing to something that stirred in the 
oom at the bottom of the ravine. 

““Wolves! av, and many of them, but not of the sort you mean,” replied 
the Gitano, whose keen eye at once detected armed men, where his follower 
had conjectured a prowling animal. 

There was not a moment to lose. Whether French or Spaniards were thus 
mysteriously approaching the venta, was indifferent to the gipsy, for he knew 
that against himself and his lawless associates every man’s hand was turned 
He saw at a glance that the enemy was too numerous to cope with, and his 
mind was instantly made up. A few noiseless bounds brought him to the sta- 
ble, and loosing the halter off the horse nearest the door, he began hastily to 
bridle him. While thus providing for his own safety, he did not entirely for- 
get his comrades. 

‘4 cavallo! muchachos,” shouted he, as soon as he set foot in the stable 
“To horse! the destroyer is upon us.” 

The words ran through the old venta, and the revellers, thus fearfully sum- 
moned, came tumbling down the crazy staircase. It was too late, however 
As the first set foot in the stable, the Gitano, on a bare-backed horse, and fol- 
lowed by the two sentries, mounted in like manner, dashed through the door- 
way, and spurring furiously across the platform, plunged headlong down the 
ravine, which for a moment was illuminated by the flash of fifty carbines. Ten 
seconds later, the space in front of the venta was occupied by the Empecinado 
and his guerillas, and the brigands had barely time to slam to and secure the 
stable door, which was of great thickness, and studded with iron knobs, when 
a dozen sabres and carbine butts clattered against it 

‘** Yield, if ye would have quarter,” cried the Empecinado, after repeated 
demands for admission had been met by a dogged silence on the part of the 
Andalusians. ‘“ Yield, while yet it is time ; for if resistance is offered, not a 
man of ye shall see to-morrow’s sunrise.” 

A shot from one of the windows was the replv to this summons, and the 
bullet grazed the cheek of the Empecinado. A smart fire was then opened by 
the guerillas ; but owing to the darkness of the night, and the ghickness of the 
shutters from behind which the outlaws fired, far more cartridges were wasted 
than lives lost. Meantime some of the men cut down a young tree, and lop- 


gl 


. . cl 
ping off the boughs, applied it asa battering ram to the door. But several of 


them having been wounded by the fire from above, and from apertures on either 
side of the door, which, moreover, appeared strong enough to withstand all 
their efforts, Diez commanded them to desist, being unwilling to waste the 
lives of his followers in such a paltry affair, and against an enemy whom he 
was sure. of finally capturif&. Scarcely were his orders obeyed, when from 
a large barn some distance to the left of the venta, issued forth Mariano Fu- 
entes (whose band still continued with the Empecinado,) heading a score of 
guerillas, who dragged after them three carts laden with straw that had been 
brought in the previous day for the use of the horses. Ranging these carts in 
line close to the front of the venta, in which position the combustible material 
piled up in them reached to the windows of the first floor, torches were ap- 
plied, and in an instant darkness was exchanged for a vivid glare of light. The 
dry wood of the shutters and window-frames took fire like tinder, the heat 
drove the brigands from their stations, and the firing on both sides ceased. 
Still no signs of surrender were made by the besieged. One desperate at- 


tempt to escape from a side window of the inn was prevented, and those who | 


made it driven back with loss. At length a violent gust of wind that came 
point blank against the front of the building, forced masses of the blazing straw 
through the openings where the windows had been. A cry of terror burst from 
the outlaws as they thus found themselves in the midst of flames. A few mo- 
ments afterwards the stable door was unbarred, and eighteen men marching 
out, threw down their arms, and petitioned for quarter 

However sanguinary a reputation the Empecinado may have made himself 
during seven years warfare against the French, he was not naturally a cruel or 
bloodthirsty man. Every Spaniard at that time considered it his bounden duty 
to massacre the invaders of his country so often as the opportunity presented 
itself ; and this feeling was greatly encouraged by the priests, then in full en- 
joyment of that influence over the multitude of which they have since been so 
wofully shorn. By them the murder of a Frenchman was declared an act me- 
ritorious in the eyes of God and man, and one that not only required no abso- 
lution, but might even serve as an atonement for the commission of some real 
sin ; and such was the opinion pretty generally adopted throughout the Penin- 
sula. ‘The Empecinado, who, had his prisoners been French, would scarcely 
have left them time to mutter a prayer, showed no inclination to shed the blood 
of his countrymen, robbers and outlaws though they were, but preferred tak- 
ing them to Valladolid. Part of the guerillas were soon busily engaged tying 
their arms with cords behind their backs, others in getting the horses out of the 
stable, while a third detachment followed Fuentes, who led the way into the 
venta, which he by no means inte nded should be burnt down before he had se- 
cured whatever objects of value the Gitano and his party might have left 
there. i 

The Empecinado having ascertained that the Gitano himself was one of the 
three horsemen who had escaped, took little interest in the subordinate bri- 
gands, and cast but one careless glance atthem as they stood grouped before 
him, submitting themselves to the bonds and the taunts of the guerillas. In 
that one glance, however, his quick eye was caught by the smart dress and 
handsome face of the gipsy boy alluded to, ashe stood inan unstudied and 
graceful attitude, waiting histurn to be bound. The Empecinado stepped to- 
wards the lad, and laid his hand upon his shoulder 

“You are but a child,” said he, in a not unkind tone; “how came you al- 
ready among such rude companions, and leading so wild alife? Are you a son 
of the Gitano?” . 

_The young gipsy started when he felt the touch on his arm; and whilst the 
Empecinado spoke, gazed steadily and proudly in his face. 


She Alton. 


“T am not the Gitano’s son,” answered he ; “‘ but who are you who thus use 
violence to men who never injured you, stealing upon us like a crafty and cow- 
ardly fox, afraid to show himself in the light of day, but gaining courage when 
night appears ?” 

“You are bold of speech, young sir,” replied Diez, astonished at the boy’s 
daring vehemence ; ‘and some in my place would be disposed to try how far a 
stirrup-leather applied to your shoulders would quiet so flippant a tongue. 
But I will not do that ; and what is more, I will answer your question. My 
name and quality are soon told: I ama poor guerilla, and men call me the Em- 
pecinado.”’ 

| There was curiosity, not unmingled with admiration, in the expression of the 
youth’s face, as he gazed upon the frank, handsome countenance of the parti- 
zan, who though only in the commencement of his career, had already made 
his name well known throughout Spain, as it was afterwards destined to be 
throughout Europe. 

“ Y 10 soy una pobre gitana,” said the gipsy, after a moment's pause. “A 
poor gipsy girl am I, and men call me, la Morena de Malaga.” 

‘“A woman, por Dios!” cried the Empecinado. ‘ Hold!” added he to 
some of his men, who were advancing with cords. ‘A bargain, gitanilla; 
will you change your service, and follow the Empecinado instead of the Gita- 
no! Say the word, and your horse and arms shall be restored to you.” 

| “The choice is not hard to make,” replied the Morena. ‘ Who that loves 
the fresh air of the mountains, the shade of the forest, andthe free cheering 
_ gallop over the plain, could exist inthe gloom of a prison? Let them bring 
| out my horse, senor; bid them give me my sabre and my light carbine, and 
Viva el Empecinado !” 
And with an almost childish joy at her recovered freedom, the gipsy amazon 
| bounded away to seek her steed, and soon returned mounted on one of the 
best of the captured chargers. 
| The guerillas now prepared for departure. Leaving the venta in flames, 
| they soon reached the high-road, where a score of their comrades had remain- 
ed in charge of the horses. Before they had been many hours on the road, 
the gitana obtained her brother’s release from the Empecinado, whose un- 
| bounded devotion to the fair sex rendered it totally impossible for him to refuse 
| 4 request issuing from so rosy a mouth, and backed by the glances of such eyes 
as those of the Morenade Malaga. The young bandit had his horse restored to 
him, and was allowed to volunteer into the squadron, which continued its 


upon her Majesty’s life, and pray that the same Divine Providence which has 
thrice protected her Majesty from the hand of an assassin may continue to 
watch over aad protect her Majesty from treasonable violence and popish ma- 
chination. Mr. Phillips, in acknowledging the receipt, says ;—* And I am to 
inform you that Sir James Graham is of opinion this is an address which he 
ought not to present to her Majesty for acceptance.”....A serious accident 
occurred at the +) ae pared Hall, London, on Saturday week, Mr. Hennell, a 
gentleman at the head of the experimental department, was in the act of pre- 
paring some detonating powder, when it exploded, killing him on the spot, and 
destroying upwards of five hundred windows in the neighbourhood. ..._ A trial 
took place at Boulogne on the 5th instant, brought by Mr. Barry, agent to three 
of the London journals, against the Boulogne Post-office, for having delivered, 
twenty-four hours beyond the regular time of delivery, a letter of advice con- 
nected with the Indian mail expresses of those journals. The trial was con- 
cluded onthe 5th, but the Court deferred its judgment till another sitting. .... 
A royal proclamation has been issued, ordering that gold sovereigns of less than 
5 pennyweights 2} grains, and half-sovereigns of less than 2 penny weights 
13 1-8 grains, shall not be allowed to pass current. It is stated that about 
one-third of the gold in circulation is under weight ; and some of the sove- 
reigns are intrinsicaily worth no more than 18s 6d. or 19s. ; the half-sove- 
reigns, not more than 9s, or 9s. 6d. It is supposed that a new gold coinage is 
about to issue, fortified by some new means against the fraudulent practices of 
“ sweating” and ‘“ plugging.”....Important to Timber Merchants.—The 
commissioners of the customs have, with reference to the contemplated altera- 
tion in the timber duties, issued an order to their collectors and comptrollers, 
at ports where regular bonding timber yards and ponds have not already been 
provided, directing them to acquaint the merchants engaged in that trade that 
they are ready to receive applications as to temporary arrangements for bondin 
colonial timber and other goods imported to the 10th October next. This will 
enable the timber merchants to import cargoes previously, and hold them in 
bond, subject to the low rate of duty, if not taken out for home use before the 
proposed tariff becomes law. 

Military Intelligence, Chatham June 13.—An official order has just been re- 
ceived in this garrison for an embarkation of troops to proceed immediately for 
China. The following different corps and the number of men each with their 
oflicers, have been selected from the provisional battalion to fill up the casual- 
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march to Valladolid, where the remaining prisoners were hand over to the au- 
thorities. 

| Several weeks had elapsed since the burning of the venta, and the hand- 
some gipsy still continued to follow the fortunes of Martin Diez, whose avowed 
mistress she had become. Her great beauty, bold and masculine character, 


admirable horsemanship, and courage in action, daily increased the violence of 


passion with which she had inspired the Empecinado,whose nature and pursuits 
rendered him more prone to admire such masculine qualities than the gentle 
and endearing virtues more usually prized in woman. His affection was warm- 
ly returned by the gitana, whose feelings towards him were, however, occa- 
sionally embittered by a dash of jealousy natural to women of her country and 
ardent temperament, and to which the Empecinado’s roving propensities and 
reputation for gailantry sometimes gave a shadow of reason which her suspi- 
clons were ready to exaggerate intot certainy.—[ To be continued. ] 











GENERAL SUMMARY. 
By the Steamship Caledonia. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Hon. Clementina Hamilton to 
be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of the 
Hon. Sarah Mary Cavendish.....The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
nominate and appoint Colonel Sir Robert Henry Sale, Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, serving with the rank of 
Major-General in Affghanistan, to bea Knight Grand Cross of the said Order 
----The Queen Dowager and suite are at present on a visit to the Isle of 
Wight, where her Majesty is expected to take up her residence. .... Marriage 
of the Prince Royal of Hanover.—Her Majesty has signified her approbation 
of this intended ailiance, the Royal Marriage Act, we presume, rendering such 
astep necessary, asthe Prince Royal is in the direct line of succession to the 
throne of Great Britain. The lady to whom his Royal Highness is about to 
be united is the Princess Alexandria Maria, of Saxe Altenbourg, who has 
lately completed her 24th year, having been born on the 14th of April, 1818. 
Her Serene Highness is the eldest daughter of his Serene Highness Joseph 
Frederick Duke of Saxe Altenbourg..... Projected Alliances in High Life.— 
The preliminaries of a marriage are finally adjusted between the Earl of De- 
sart M.P., and the Lady Elizabeth Lucy Campbell. third daughter of the Ear! 
and Countess of Cawdor, and niece to the Duchess of Buccleuch and the 
Countess of Harewood. The noble Ear! has not long come of age, when he 
took possession of a large unincumbered rent-roll, after a leugthened minori- 
ty A marriage is spoken of between one of the accomplished daughters of 
arev and noble lord and a gallant captain, holding brevet rank of major in the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. The young lady is distinguished by high literary and 
musical acquirements. The announced marriage between Sir Thomas Wil- 
mington, Bart., and Miss Domville, daughter of Sir C. Domvyille, Bart., will 
shortly be solemnized. The marriage been Lord Emlyn and, Miss Cavendish 
will not take place until a week or ten days subsequent to the marriage of his 
lordship’s sister with Lord Desart, which will take place in three weeks...- 





Marriage in High Life.—The Marquis of Waterford was, on the 8th instant, 
| married,at Whitehall Chapel, to the Hon. Miss Stuart, the accomplished daugh- 
ter of Lord Stuart de Rothesay.....The death of the Right Hon. Lord Somer- 
: ville, aged 57, took place at the hall, Berkhampstead, on the 3rd instant. ...- 
| The Earl of Erne expired at his residence in the neighbourhood of London on 
the afternoon of Friday. ....Rear-Admiral Griffiths died at his villayat Barnes- 


| common, on Tuesday, ia his 73d year. The death of the Rev. Thomas Ar- 
nold, D.D. head master of Rugby school, took place at Rugby, on Sunday 
| morning last after a few hours’ illness, of a disease of the heart. .... Lord Con- 
gleton (formerly Sir Henry Parnell) put a period to his existence on Wednes- 
day morning, the 18th instant, a: his residence, in Cadogan-place, London, by 
hanging himself with a handkerchief.....'The report gains currency that Lord 
De Grey means very speedily to retire from the government of Ireland. The 
Duke of Buccleuch, it is supposed, will be Earl De Grey’s successor. ..-- 
General Pollock, the hero of the Khyber Pass, is brother of Sir F. Pollock, the 
Attorney-General of England.....The Earl of Wilton’s yacht the Xarifa is 
fitting out at Portsmouth to convey his Lordship and suite to Hamburg, thence 
to proceed on his special mission to the Court of Saxony, to invest the reign- 
ing Sovereign with the insignia of an Honorary Knight of the Garter. The 
noble Earl is expected to embark in about a fortnight or three weeks. ....The 
whole of Lord Ashburton’s homestead, situated at Clapham, a romantic village 
about two miles distant from Bedford, together with twelve houses in the vil- 
lage, were recently totally destroyed by fire..... Captain Basil Hall, with the 
ladies and children of his family, have completed their tour to Thebes, Syria, 
the River Jordan, and the Red Sea, and are now proceeding to Greece and 
Constantinople. 


| 


The crops throughout England, especially the southern counties, are ex- 
ceedingly promising... .The Viscount Emelyn, son of the Earl of Cawdor, 
has married Miss Sarah Cavendish, daughter of the Hon. Col. Cavendish. 
By an order in Council, inserted in Tuesday’s Gazette, the ports of Toronto 
and Hamilton, in Canada, are declared free ware-housing ports. ....General 
Bustamente, ex-President of Mexico, was among the presentations at the 
Queen’s drawing room, June 10.....The London papers announce the death 
at St. Petersburg, on the 2d of June, of Count Matuscewitz, a distinguished 
diplomatist, formerly a Russian ambassador in England. He was a Pole by 
birth, but was educated in Paris, under Napoleon. ...- The number of letters 
delivered inthe United Kingdom during the week ending May 22, 1842, was 
3,808,974, being an increase of 100,839, compared with the corresponding 


week of 1841, and of 2,223,001, compared with 1839. ....Queen Christina, of 
Spain, it is said, has become the purchaser of Malmaison, the favourite resi- 
dence of the Empress Josephine.....'The Leipsic Gazette says, that a plot 


against the Emperor of Russia has been discovered and s ippressed, the Senate 
of St. Petersburgh having joined inthe conspiracy, which was provoked by 
the late attempt to emancipate the peasantry. .... “Mr. Harris has been elected 
for Newcastle-under-Lyne, by a majority of twenty over Mr. Colquhoun. Bri- 
bery is again alleged ...-Mr. Corbally was returned on Thursday for the coun- 
ty of Meath without any Opposition ae .Up to the 31st of May the amount of 
contributions for the sufferers at Hamburgh was about 1,943,000/....-We un- 
derstand that the preliminaries of a matrimonial alliance are arranged between 
Miss Adelaide Kemble and a gentleman of large private fortune, named Sar- 
toris, of Spanish extraction. .... Riots of a very serious character have occurred 
at Cork, Limerick, Ennis, and other places, in consequence of thi high price of 
potatoes and other articles of food. At Ennis, the police were forced to fire 
onthe mob; two or three lives were lost, and several persons were wounded 
.... The effective yeomanry of Great Britain and Sreland, in 1841, comprised 
840 officers and 13,434 men, and the « xpense to the nation was 82,369/. 6s.1d. 
..-.F roma statistical statement of trades, &c , in Lancashire, we learn that 
there are 320 collieries in that co iuty,employing,when in full w rk about 14,000 
per-ons. The yearly consumption of coal by all the steam-engines is estima- 
ted at about 3,000,000 tons. ....The British Association will commence its sit- 
ting in Manches er, on Thursday, the 23d inst he local arrangements are 
nearly all determined upon, and preparations are making on a scale sufficiently 
| large to ensure accommodation for a numerous company. ... The Orangemen of 
Birmingham having forwarded an address to the Home Secretary for presenta- 


} tion to the Queen, in which they express their abhorrence of the late attempt 
. 


ties arisen to the regiments in that country. The 18th Regiment of Foot has 
100 rank and file under the command of Lieutenant Bloomfield, with Ensign 
Ward and Ensign Brotherton; the 26th Cameronians, 24 rank and file : he 
55th Regiment, 104 rank and file, under the command of Lieutenant Edwards, 
with Ensign Loyd and Ensign Hickson; the 57th, Captain Best—making a 
total of 7 officers and 228 rank and file, which proceed by the ship Orestes ; 
26 rank and file of the 26th Cameronians, under the command of Lieut Lovett, 
with Ensign Bradon ; the 39th, Captain Herbert, takes charge of the 49th, 
consisting of 160 rank and file, with Lieutenant Blackhall and Ensign Thomp- 
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TO THE FRIENDS AND READERS OF THE ALBION. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this Journal thinks it proper to announce that 
he has disposed of one third part of the proprietory and general property of 
the establishment, to Dr. Paul, late of the island of Jamaica. 

Dr. Paul is a gentleman of talent, worth, and respectability ; is of strictly 
conservative principles, a native of Scotland, and for three years conducted 
the Royal Gazette of Jamaica. He is therefore fully competent to the duties 
he is about to assume, and we have great pleasure in so introducing him to his 
readers. 

The paper will be conducted under the joint responsibility of Dr. Paul and 
ourselves, and no change whatever will take place either in its character or 
principles. The same undeviating course which it has maintained for twenty 
years will be steadfastly adhered to, for it is our greatest pride and pleasure 
that it has never swerved one jot from the original plan as traced out for it by 
Dr. Fisher and ourselves in the year 1822. 
Dr. Paul has already assumed a portion of his duties, and we beg to request 
that all letters and communications, books, &c. of whatever description, may 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of the Albion,” and forwarded to the office in 
Barclay street. 
When the spirit of the sainted Hemans winged its flight beyond the bounds 
of mortality, we felt regrets mingled with fears that it would be long ere a fit- 
| ting successor would be found for her, in the department of sacred drama, or 
in the song on holy themes. We dreaded that the lofty and sublime aspi- 
rations which dictated the pen of that Christian poetess, would fail in finding a 
temple for their workings, an instrument for their effectiveness ; we lamented 
the end of that sweet poetic flow, that glowing imagery, those pious principles, 
those tender feelings, which so strongly characterised the writings of our gifted 
countrywoman; that they would for many a day stand upon a pinnacle unap- 
proached if net unapproachable, and that whilst we gazed on her memorials with 
admiration and reverence, 1t would be with the deploring fears that her mantle 
had not descended upon a successor. 








It is consoling, however, to find that the spirit of christian piety and princi- 
ple still finds a voice in female foesy, and that heavenly themes are still sung 
by mortal beings most nearly approaching to celestial. There is a purity and 
a sweetness on such themes, peculiarly attractive when they are touched by 
that sex in which purity and sweetness are the leading characteristics; and 
whilst the sluggish nature of man’s religious notions causes him to view with 
comparative indifference the holy rapture or the glowing arguments of his fel- 
low man on divine subjects, he yields himself a willing and attentive listener to 
the sacred strains which are uttered by fervent, enthusiastic, polished, and re- 
fined woman. 

A writer of this kind has already sprung up, to supply to bereaved England 
the loss which all deplored. True she is as yet but little known to the world 
of religion and poetry ;—true, that the example of her, genius is yet but a so- 
litary one ; yet the impress is so deep,and the assurance so forcible, of both her 
excellence in literature and her devotional feelings, that it is as impossible to 
refuse the conviction as it would be unjust to deny the merit of the excellency 
whieh the example presents. We allude to Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, the 
authoress of the new dramatic poem, an account of which, together with seve- 
ral specimens of the poetry, are to be found on the first page of this day’s Al- 
bion. 

Mrs. Adams has chosen the time, place, and manner of her pathetic inci- 
dents with felicitous skill and judgment. It must be borne in mind that from 
the time of Nero to that of Diocletian, both inclusive, the persecution of the 
Christians was continuous, severe, and barbarous; that it was the custom to 
denounce them as at once impious, degraded, and disgusting ; that the Jew 
united with the Pagan in reproaching their tenets and their acts; and that 
every evil, moral and political, of the times, was attributed to their machina- 
tions. Thus they served to screen the bold villanies of others, since the preju- 


dices which were entertained against Christianity itself caused a willing ear to 
be lent to complaints against its votaries. In Africa, too, perhaps still more 
than in Asia Minor, were the vials of wrath poured out on their devoted heads, 
and, in the very parts of Africa whence sprung the most enlightened fathers of 
the Christian Church, the blood of Christian martyrs was profusely poured 
out, amidst tortures and groans which mock the belief of our better times. 
The heroic fortitude, piety, and unshrinking ¢ruth of the beautifully described 
Vivia, are exhibited here as proof of the sustaining power of true religion 
over every physical and mental evil which its enemies can inflict, and we are 
led to admire at once the subject and the authoress. The rhythm in this pro- 
duction is generally true, the words are admirably selected, and the structure 
of the language is flowing. It will be observable also that in that difficult part 
of poetry which Is strictly called ‘‘song” she is very happy, being at once 
terse and comprehensive. We may hope mueh from the muse of Mrs. Adams ; 
lad to perceive that already another drama is expected from her ele- 


gant pen — 


and are g 

Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, for July, contain’s much useful commercial 
information, and statistical tables of the population of the middle states, in- 
cluding New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, by 
Counties—of Coinage and of Banks—an interesting number. 

The Farmer's Register.—~Amongst the original contributions, are reports to 
the State board of Agriculture, and articles on Wheat, Lime and Gypsum— 
and the selections are on a variety of subjects. The Farmer cannot fail of 
receiving many practical hints ona perusal of this number, 
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THE BECALMED. 
BY E. L. MONTAGU. 
Bound in a dull, unbroken sleep— 

























































































































































A ship upon the wave 
Where chained wind and stagnant deep 
Defy the bold and brave,— 
Held,—fettered as by viewless hands 
That bind, but not deform, 
The silent Heart in ruin stands— 
A wreck without a storm ! 


The billows’ play is curbed and pent,— 
The air hath not a sound ; 
Salvation’s foot, in mercy sent, 
Hath here no pathway found. 
But Anguish at the helm stands pale, 
And Misery at the prow, 
And sighs are here the only gale 
That speeds the eternal—Now ! 


Hour after hour its passage takes ; 
Suns rise—and set again ; 

No welcome cloud in showers down-breaks 
On the parched lip of pain. 

And will is strong,—and power is weak,— 
And Love hath feeble sway ; 

And there are plague-spots on the cheek 
With none to kiss away ! 


No prayers to life or motion urge 
That calm, but dreadful, wave ; 
And Hope—whose breast had smoothed the surge, 
Finds here no fabled grave. 
But Doubt with cautious stealth draws near, 
And fills the cup of care, 
For lips too passionless for fear— 
Too lifeless for despair. 


Thus, powerless, on the tide of Time, 
Steered by an useless chart, 
Sickening in Life’s unhealthful clime, 

Floats the quelled human heart. 
Oh! well such heart may lift its cry 
From that worst deep to save— 
That hopeless, tearless agony— 
That sea without a wave ! 


A SUNSET THOUGHT FOR SATURDAY EVENING. 


‘Walking once along a shady lane, while the harvest-moon glittered through 
the trees upon the cornfields, darkened here and there by the piled-up sheaves, 
I met a party of gleaners returning to their cottages with their little bundles 
of wheat upon their heads. The Saturday Evening of the Christian may be 
compared to the homeward path of the gleaner. He, too, has been wandering 
over many a field of hope, of learning, or of business. Saturday Evening is 
the gate of Sunday,—before him lies 

“The Sabbath-ground to vernal sunshine left.” 


At this gate we cught to sit down and think over all the temptations, the 
struggles, the hopes, the blessings, the consolations, of the week that is 
gone :-— 
“Themes of graver tone 

Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 

While we retrace with mem'ry's pointing wand, 

That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have scaped, the broken snare, 

The disappointed foe, deliv’rance found, 

Unlook'd for, life preserved and peace restored. 

Herbert regarded the Sabbaths of our life as the pearls of the Christian year; 
how diligently and how reverently we have treasured them, will only be known 
in the day when God shall make up his jewels. Every sixth day throughout | 
the year, the path of life conducts us to the vestibule of Sunday. These re- | 

ular returns of sacred repose from toil are admirably adapted to revive 
in our hearts the flames of decaying devotion. Upon each Sabbath morning 
we rise, as it were from the grave of our weck-day sorrow and corruption. We 
touch, with the finger of humble faith, the hem of Christ’s garment, in the 
teaching of His hallowed word. We cannot, indeed, go out to meet our Lord 
with the crowds that welcomed him from Bethany to Jerusalem, but we meet 
Him spiritually when we cherish any pure thought or holy inclination ; we bear 
olive-branches when we diffuse peace through our own and our neighbours’ 
home ; we have palms in our hands, when we vanquish the temptations and al- 
lurements of sin; we are crowned with flowers if we cultivate the Christian 
virtues, and put on the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit ; we strew our gar- 
ments in his way, if we cast aside for His sake the trappings of pride, and the 
rich apparel of human praise ; our hosannas are repeated in every honour shewn 
to His name ; we praise Him in the internal melody of the heart ; we proclaim 
Him by the rhetoric of an innocent life. 

The consecrated precincts of the Sabbath are not to be approached without 
solemn preparation. The traveller who reaches his home through the perils 
and hardships of the Eastern desert washes his feet and anoints his head before 
he reclines at the supper of welcome. The wilderness of human life is not 
less wearisome,not less painful with dust and glare. Saturday Evening brings 
the pilgrim to the tent of peace, refreshment, and repose ; while already, from 
the dawning day of holiness, the lights shine into his eyes 

“Mild as opening gleams of promised heaven.” 
Such blessings are not to be carelessly received g indifferently thrown aside. 
Every Saturday Evening should find us looking over our accounts with Time 
‘*He is happy, indeed, who can secure every hour to a sober or a pious em- 
ployment.” We may be sober, if the world will not always give us time to 
be pious ; above all, it becomes us to ponder upon the saying of Bishop Butler, 
that resolutions are lesser acts. 

Let us, then, at the close of every Saturday Evening, remember, and en- 
deavour to apply to our own benefit, the advice of the learned and good 
Henry More,—to pray continually, and to watch continually, that we may 
pass from transaction to transaction with a circumspect eye: converting our 
common conversation and our common business into instruments, or aids, of 
moral improvement. To accomplish this object, we must take a diligent ac- 
count of all our 


” 





** errors past, 
And make each day a critic on the last.” 
Ee 
THE SIBERIAN EXILES. 
The following interesting details respecting the treatment of offenders against 
the criminal laws of Russia, who are sent to Siberia, are given by the Gazette 


storehouses. 


by four exiles, of whom some person, on account of his good conduct, is 
looked on as a master of. the house, and has under his orders his companions. 
The houses are of wood, ernamented with a handsome facade, well enclosed, 
each containing four large chambers, a spacious court, two stables, anc two 
n the centre ofeach village is placed a large square, with build- 
ings on all sides. Amongst them are the church, the public offices, and the 
habitations belonging to the overseers and employés. Store-houses are also 
erected, in which are placed agricultural instruments, stores of seed and corn, 
as well as an apparatus for extinguishing fires. ‘The whole colony is surround- 
ed by am extremely high palisade, having but one outlet, at which is placed the 
sentry-box. Each exile receives on his arrival in the colony an axe, a plough, 
agricultural instruments, and household articles necessary for use, a cow, a 
horse, anda sheep. He also gets for two years seed for sowing, and vegetables 
for his garden, and it is not until the third year that he begins to pay a small 
return to the public treasury. The instructions given to the heads of districts 
and governments enjoin them to encourage continually in every possible way 
the colonists, and give them assistance, and do all they can to bring them back 
to sentiments of propriety and good feeling. Banishment in the place where 
it is undergone ceases to be considered a disgrace, and he who is not deeply 
depraved can only see in it a s'ep of social happiness. ‘The ties of relationship, 
or even friendship, are religiously respected. The wife is not separated from her 
husband, the children from the father, nor the female from her betrothed. 
Everything is, in fact, encouraged which can inculcate social sentiments in the 
mind of the exile. But though this remarkable improvement on the peniten- 
tiary system is steadily pursued by the Russian Government as regards crimi- 
nals, no diminution of severity has yet been permitted towards political offen- 
ders. The rigour which has hitherto afflicted them is still continued.” 





HE SUBSCRIBER, senior partner of the late firm of Maitland Kennedy, & Co., 
having this day retired from mercantile business, will continue the general Bank- 
ing Agency in his own name and on his own account at No. 46 Wall-street. 
July 2-4t* D. 8. KENNEDY. 





(Svea 4 German Lady wishes to find an engagement as governess ; she is 
capable to teach German and French, and speaks English fluently ; she will also 
ive instruction in Music, Drawing, and Painting in water colours and in fancv work. 
ould engage to teach the above branches in a Ladies’ Boarding School, and has no 
objection to go into the country. She might also accept of an engagement as com- 
anion to Ladies going to Europe. Undeniable references will be given. Apply by 
eiter, post-paid, to A.Z., Box No. 81, Lower Post Office, New York. July 2-3t* 





ARM FOR SALE, about 12 miles from this city, containing about thirty-four acres 

of land in a high state of cultivation, with a good house, barn, granary, carriage- 

house, barracks, and every other convenience requisite for a couatry residence, farm- 

ing or marketgardening. The said farm will be sold a bargain or exchanged for city 
property. For further particulars apply at No. 8 Catherine Street, N.Y. (July 2-tf. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE.—MR. BARTON, Pupil of the late celebrated 
Flautist, CHARLES NICHOLSON, having recently arrived from Europe,egs to 
inform the Public, that itis his intention, to devote a portion of his time, in giving in- 
struction on the Flute, according to the system of the above celebrated master. 
= terms, apply at 77 Chambers-street, Broadway, from the hours of 8 till 2. 
une 25. 








EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain William Corner 
Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died al Savannah,leav- 
ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
WARDS, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 


LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 

front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 

are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit in modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top 

The interior arrange:nent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ‘The Sub- 

scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish 

ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it the most desirable stopping 

place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 

C. B. GRIFFEN. 


June 11-3m. 
N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken 
the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 











RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 

honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 24-3m. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no 1:oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are wairanted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-if 


AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THOMAS MOXEY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are suchas must command general approval 
and support. 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m 
RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—ELIAS THOMAS re- 
spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 
tion one of the most extensive and ornamental baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated on the American waters, planned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and instruction, shower baths upon a 
new and improved constriction. simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gen- 
tlemen of various depth, and an extensive swimming school for boys. The Saloon is 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakly, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort and con- 
venience in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has tedeemed his 
promise to his liberal patrons of last season, and solicits that support from the citizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entitles him to. 
Length of the Gentlemen's Bath, 96 and 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. [June 18-Im. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Oe SE ccbbsccosdssddbcnccecescéecseosecoe $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... we 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 


Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries.........-.. 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary..............<<- athnabsdunenes 3 

«“ Gentlemen’s Ordinary...............- saateeeusse 3} 
Tet, MOM icesscnseccosd pA 4 47 he PRR BET py Se ie 6 to 9 
CIN Git thks weecdcerveecesbecceaemsnbenseesenesetsss 9to 12 


These are the regular hours, butif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 





des Tribunaux, onthe authority of acorrespondent at St. Petersburg :—“ Al- 
though the Government banishes to Siberia criminals condemned by the Tnibu- 
nals, it provides for them in that part of the empire means of employment which 
are often preferable to what they could obtain in their native places. Each 
exile receives on setting out two shirts, a long surtout, called a zipoun, and a 
pair of boots. These objects are for his use during the six summer months. For 
those of winter, he is provided in addition with two other shirts, a long cloth 
great-coat made of sheepskin,acap of the same material, woolen-gloves, and 
stockings, a pair of common boots, and another pair lined with fur. All these 
objeets are new, solid, and of good quality. Whenever a caravan with convicts 
passes throvgh a principal town, these articles are examined in presence of 
the Governor and his superior officers, and if any of them are in bad condition, 
it is repaired or exchanged for others entirely new. A physician, specially ap- 
pointed, examines into the health of each person in the caravan. If any of the 
prisoners are found to be too enfeebled to proceed on foot, they are placed in 
cars, Or remain in hospitals of the town. During the journey, each exile re- 
ceives daily the small sum of money necessary for his food. Such exiles as 
are destined to the colonisation of Siberia, jo irney by night and rest during the 
day. ‘They march by stations, placed at certain distances. The station houses 
are solid buildings, surrounded by strong palisades, and are generally erected 
at the extremity of a village. Theird ice from each other is about 25 ver- 
stres (about five French leagues,) but that this journey may not be too great, 
particularly in winter, resting places have been established half-way. The 





we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
vne ormore at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
| patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 
| Grateful for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
| pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render cverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON, 
June 11-3m. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 

Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times” 
| AY they have REDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merio and Camel’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 
opened a branch office at 7 


257 Bleeker Street. 
Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner nov27 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRICU 
TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS, 
HE undersigned, formeriy Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistulx, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 




















———— 
Gone HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in yd manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is ep wee) suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the te P 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. ; 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 

HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander, 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 

put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next,on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tle Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 

From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. | 2d of April from Bristol. 





16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 

11th of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 

29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 

17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 


of the Admiralty.—Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Caledonia, E.G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J. Hewitt, ao June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. 1, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live) pool,............--+--e2---++-------- $150 
te “6 Se knaadestdinedtecséecbéansoese ecosoe GEO 


These ships carry a grey Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 

Note—Ali letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 

and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 

charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
ay 21 26 Broad-street. 


STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being im the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842, | On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842, 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct.. ” | 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,”” 
Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers being only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 
The price of oe to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wiues. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 
For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 
May 7-6m, H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the lst, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewiit, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,Il6th March July,and Noy, 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(ew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec, 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other thanthe expen- 

ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, ” mm € 1 “ léiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, iD. Lines, > a a. ee “oan 8, * .» * 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec S| “* 24, * 24, ‘“ 2% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 4, * 16, “ J6lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
VilledeLyon, C. Stoddard, “« «8 * &, “om 8, * ~~» * S 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 5] ‘* 24, ‘* 24, % 24 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi] ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘ It{July 1, Nov. 1, March 2 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, = 2 24, “oa °° Ss, * 8 = @ 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *} ‘* 24, “ 24, ‘* 24 
Sully, WCThompsor “« 16, * 16, ** j6lAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell, “« 94, ¢ 94, “OP 8 & « g 








° 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegans’ 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
+ idiinnuicentheenemanlinn pt Bite 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| j York. London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, — | “an * & Mw, * Ge 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “i * @ “ 2) March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 ~~ a, & a OOo 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 30, ** 30, “10 “97, ¢ 97, * 
Quebec, F H Hebard, “2, * 9, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, \March 1, July 1, Nov. 1| ** 17, * 37, “* I7 
Samson, Smith, * 30, * 10, a ga«gi* gg * 
' 


HendrickHudson E.E Morgan, | ‘* 20, ‘“ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttieston, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, ‘* 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | ** 10, * 10, mC oR, * OS a 
Westminster, IG. Moore, i * 2, * 20, “ 90\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South stre et, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


Oe — 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 


Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Live rpool, 
) lng i d F q7 am 6 . r, 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 413, 13Sept. 1, Jan; 3, May 3 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 9, potas? ee eb ee a 
Roscius, J. Collins, “* 25, “ 25, ws * 1% 13, “ 13 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April moc 19, “ 19, . 18 
Independence, |Nye, 2 = 4, a Oa OM. 25, * 25 
Sheflietd "IPL P’ alle Nn, “13, “* 413, =“ %33:O0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June t 
" 7 ‘ ; ) ‘7G + ~ & - “ 
New York iCropper f«, “* WH, ‘ 7, 7, 
Siddons, _ _|Cobb, ° | «95, “ 96, “* oh 33, 33, “ 18 
* ? z g ‘ | . ‘ e ¢ 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May a! Bit 19, & be 
Roscoe, iH. Huttleson, "Ve 75 6 7 oF 95, * 25, 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, 1; «38, % 39, ‘“ 12Nov. 1, March!, July 1 
. | ‘ ‘é ‘ aa“ 6 66 - ~ 
Columbus, Cole, ‘ 19, cs 19, " 19 rs 7 = 13° - mB 
Sheridan, Depeyster, i 25, — 13, > | 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 13} * 19, ‘°° 4 , 19 
4 , “ “ “ so sé - ‘s 7 ‘ om 6&6 9! ‘ 95 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ty ‘5 7] * 23, , 
United States, (Britton, han .. > 3, “ ja Dec 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England "Tb. welts 4 @ 3%. “> IR Beek the) Geek 2 
Garrick ’ Skiddy, - <4 25. “ 25. “ 95 oo “ 13, “ 43 
Oxford F J. Rathbone, | Nov. 1, March 1, July nf 19, * 19, “ 619 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 





dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 35 guineas includ- 
ng wines stores and bec ng 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels or packages sent by them ess regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
I a zents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Colun . South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODIIUE & Co.. or C, H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Vii an. Shefii« und Un ted States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sh wy poe dg 








ats sac . The follo >g » induced stablish th wstitutio 

station-house is a clean and commodious building almost comfortable. comnos : wing reasons have induced him to esta ris ht iis Institution , 
ed of four large rooms la fifth fi : + 1 4 E st. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 

5 ms,énd a filth for women who have followed their husbands, | for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels 
brothers, or near reiations, These women ar permitted to travel in the cars | .. 2°4- Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
which accompany the caravan Attached to each s house are kitchens the urine , to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
} ° . - = : , Diadcer,) and itis well known that few surgeons have suflicient patients to 1 it 
d storehouses, and every |O0 or 12 $s 5. tl i | a “ wes ; I ! nake it 
and , . se a Ae ry 100 or 125 verstr S, that is every 4th or 5th station, an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
is an establishment of steam-baths When the exiles have arrived in Siberi , | that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confine 9 vary liaunedt dhe 

each receives an order to proceed to the colony for which he is intended. Neat mee H ‘ 

} . , , , ° ‘ . 3d f is long been ¢ ) of the proprie nract ‘tic sdevoting their t and 
the high roads in the governments of Tobolsk, Yeniseysk, a ickonek. ans Pea eh a een aware of the propriety of | act-Gonerscvevoting their time ar 
fine c | > hi , y } } : eggs, 60, apy: wage mob, se Dranches of the professiol o whicl ey tee! themselves particular 
ine colonies oj this na'ure may be seen, distant from each other about five or | ly adapted, a which they have sought Knowledge and gained experience. 

SIX versires, which present a picturesque ippearance They re usu As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the ersigned has prac- 
ally established in va leys, on the banks of rive rs where fish is abundant ai ised I ) for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urimary 
. yt I la ind | organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe aj ybation of his friends in 
in the midst of forests, which colonists find of rreat service In elegance ind | the profession, and the p 
Blow 5". : and 1, and the | p ‘ 
solidity of construction, regularity of plan, and cleanliness, these colonies may Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
. , ‘ . Pid ‘ 9 Pa lace . . R Fon 
be compared tO the finest v illages of western Euro re, Each house is inhabited at hie te Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D 
- aitint J@ll. dts 





E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York 
' WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo»; 
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NEWS FROM INDIA, CHINA, &c. 


THE OVERLAND MAIL. 

The news received by this arrival from India is of great interest and import- 
ance. The Khyber Pass has been forced by General Pollock, and the great 
entrance to Cabul once more thrown open; and General Sale, at Jellalabad, 
has defeated a large force of the Affghans, with Akhbar Khan at their head. 
‘Those are our successes. On the other hand, Ghuznee has fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, by the capitulation of the garrison ; and General England, who 
commanded the Bombay detachment, and had passed through the celebrated 
Bolan pass, received a check from the enemy at the pass of Rojuck, sixty-three 
miles from Quetta; and had felt it prudent to retreat to that station, where he 
had securely entrenched himself. General Nott, being aware of England’s ad- 
vance, had despatched a detachment from Candahar to meet his force. En- 
countering a large body of the enemy when two days’ march from Candahar, 
battle was joined, and the Affghans were defeated with a loss of three hundred 
men, the loss on the British side being only about thirty. f 

The subjoined article, from a Bombay paper, published immediately prior to 
the departure of the mail, gives a complete summary of the latest intelligence 
received from the seat of war :— 


OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMIES. 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction that we are at length enabled to inform our 
readers that the state of affairs in Affghanistan has assumed a more cheerful 
aspect. The intelligence which we have to communicate is not without alloy ; 
but the advantages which have lately been secured by the courage and energy 
of the British troops so far preponderate over the reverses which we have to 
record, that the latter appear trifling by comparison. In giving an account of 
recent transactions in Affghanistan we shail permit bad news to take precedence 
of the good. 

Ghuznee has fallen into the hands of the insurgents. Colonel Palmer sur- 
rendered this impertamt fortress in the early part of March. Ina dispatch 
dated the Ist of that month, the colonel assigns as his reasons for having agreed 
to capitulate within six days, that he was attacked by an overwhelming force 
—that the men under his command were exhausted by fatigue, suffering from 
want of water, and likely to have the supply entirely cut off. He also states 
that in surrendering the fortress he only acted in compliance with instructions 
received in the first instance from Sir William Macnaghten, and subsequently 
from Major Pottinger and General Elphinstone. The conduct of Colonel 
Palmer is generally deemed very unsatisfactory. It would appear that the new 
Governor-Genera! entertains a similar opinion, as his lordship has instructed 
the Commander-in-Chief to bring both General Elphinstone and Colonel Pal- 
mer to trial by a court-martial at the earliest opportunity. Lord Ellenborough 
has also directed an investigation to be made as to the conduct of the various 
political agents who have been employed in Affghanistan. 

The terms of the capitulation of Ghuznee stipulated that the British troops 
should receive honourable treatment, and be allowed a safe passage to Cabul. 
This was sworn to by the Affghan chiefs. There is, however, but too much 
reason to believe that if not the whole, at least the greatest portion, of the gar- 
rison have been massacred. 

We now come to a more pleasing portion of our task. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of April, General Pollock, having a few days previously been 
joined by her Majesty’s 3rd Light Dragoons, broke up his encampment near 
Jumrood, and moved his whole force in three colamns towards the entrance of 
the Khyber Pass. His advauce was opposed by the entire force of the hill 
tribes, estimated at about 10,000 men. Notwithstanding the determined oppo- 
sition of the enemy, aided by the natural difficulties of the route, the general 
succeeded in reaching the fort of Ali Musjid, in the course of the day. This 
place was garrisoned by several hundred of the Affghan followers of Ukhbar 
Khan. They, however, evacuated it immediately the English troops came in 
sight. The place was instantly occupied by an irregular regiment belonging to 
the British service. Theadvance to this point was achieved with a very incon- 
siderable loss. The total (of Europeans and natives) killed, wounded, and 
missing, in General Pollock’s force on the 5th April, amounted to 135. Only 
one European officer was killed, Lieutenant Cumming, of her Majesty’s 9th 
Foot. Three officers were wounded—viz., Brigadier Wild and Captain Ogle, 
9th Foot, slightly: Lieut. Mulcaster, 64th Bengal N. I., severely. The latest 
official accounts of General Pollock’s movements, which have as yet been pub- 
lished by the Bombay Government, extend only to the 7th April; but by pri- 
vate accounts we know that he had arrived on the 10th at Dakka, which is 
within thirty miles of Jellalabad. ‘There cannot, therefore, be the slightest 
doubt of his having reached the latter place on or before the 14th ult., and ef- 
fected a junction with Sir Robert Sale 

The latter gallant officer has, we are happy to say, been no less singularly 
than deservedly fortunate in his effort to maintain the reputation of the British 
army, and promote the interests of his country. Sir Robert was informed, on 
the evening of the 5th of April, through the medium of spies in the enemy’s 
camp, that General Pollock had failed in his attempt to force the Khyber Pass, 
and had commenced his retreat to Peshawur. Not placing implicit credence 
on the information, but deeming it advisable to facilitate as far as possible Ge- 
neral Pollock’s advance, Sir Robert determined on attacking Ukhbar Khan’s 
position, and endeavouring to compel him to raise the blockade of Jellalabad. 
Accordingly, at daylight of the 6th, the garrison sallied forth from the Cabul 
and Peshawur gates. The infantry were divided into three columns, supported 
by ‘a light field battery and a small detachment of Native Cavalry. The dis- 
parity in numbers was immense. ‘The British force did not exceed 1,500 in all. 
Of these little more than one-third were Europeans. The Affghans had full 
6,000 men. The latter were, moreover, strongly posted, with numerous defen- 
ces in front of their line. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, Sir Robert 
Sale gained a complete victory ; compelling Ukhbar Khan to retreat with pre- 
cipitation towards Lughnan. ‘Two cavalry standards were taken from the ene- 
my, and four guns recaptured which had fallen into their hands, on the retreat 
of the Cabul and Gundamuck forces. The Affghans are said to have suffered 
severely. Returns of the killed and wounded, on the part of the English, have 
by some inadvertence failed to come to hand ; but their loss is known to be, nu- 
merically speaking, trifling. It is, however, with deep regret we have to record 
the death of the gallant Colonel Dennie, C.B., of the 13th Light Infantry, who 
was shot through the body when leading his regiment to the attack. We also 
learn, from private accounts, that Captain Backhouse, of the Artillery, as also 

Lieutenants Jennings, her Majesty’s 18th, Burn, Ist Bengal Native Infantry, 
and Moorhouse, 35th Bengal Native Infantry, were wounded. 

Sir Robert Sale deserves the highest praise for his conduct, and richly merits 
some distinguished mark of his Sovereign's favour. His having defeated 
Ukhbar Khan with so small a force must have produced a great moral effect on 
the Affghans. It has restored the lustre of the British name, which had been 

sadly impaired by the late reverses, and mainly contributed to the facility with 
which General Pollock has penetrated the almost impassable dc files of the 
Khyber mountains. If it be admitted that a baronctage was not an immoderate 
requital for the services of Sir J. Keane, adukedom would scarcely recompense 
General Sale, or an earldom, with a pension for ten generations, be too much 
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issued several proclamations, declaring Tinghai and Hongkong free ports. He 
has also endeavoured to encourage trade at Kolangsoo (near Amoy) by guaran- 
teeing, in the event uf the place being, at any future period, evacuated by the 
British forces, that ample time to remove their property shall be allowed to mer- 
chants and other settlers. His Excellency has also attempted to give greater 
confidence to the Chinese inhabitants of Chusan, and to induce them to be less 
reserved in transacting business with the British, by assuring them that should 
the island ever be again given up to the Emperor, it will be the care of her 
Britannic Majesty’s representative to insist on an imperial edict being first issued 
guaranteeing an amnesty to all Chinese who may have fallen under the displea- 
sure of ther own Government, by holding communication with foreigners. 
Extensive fires are mentioned as having of late broken out at Hongkong with 
alarming frequency. M. Challaye, tse French Vice-Consul, and MM. Monge 
and Jeanneret, two of his countrymen, had been captured on going ashore, and 
been rather roughly handled. They were fired upon, and very nearly lost their 
lives. They ultimately escaped, but not without much difficulty. All was 
quiet at Canton, and business extremely dull. The populace had latterly 
evinced a strong disposition to insult foreigners. It was also rumoured that se- 
veral Russian officers had arrived in the city from Pekin, and were actively em- 
ployed in instructing the Chinese in the art of war. The intended attack on 
Hang-chow has been postponed, in consequence of Sir Hugh Gough deeming 
it necessary to disperse, in the first instance, a large body of Chinese troops 
which have again assembled near Yuyaou. 

The same paper adds in a postscript :—After our matters were arranged and 
almost in the press, the Loodianah and Simla daks arrived, bringing us from our 
indefatigable correspondents full accounts of the “doings in Camp from the 
5th to the 12th instant.” The Simla letter, dated 20th April, mentions that 
news had been received of General Pollock’s arrival at Jellalabad, but the date 
is not given; and also that an express had arrived which gives out that there is 
not the least doubt of the murder of Shah Soojah by the Ghazees, as he was re- 
turning from a mosque where he had been praying ; after this the Bala Hissar 
was attacked and plundered, and the Zenana became the scene of every atrocity 
that these savages could commit. It is now supposed that there will be no de- 
lay in pushing on at once to Cabul. The Queen’s 31st acd the 6th N. I., and 
the whole of that brigade, had arrived at Peshawur, and marched for Jellala- 
bad ; and Colonel Bolton having received orders to push on, will lose no time in 
reaching that place. The murder of Shah Soojah appears to have wrought a 
complete change in the ideas of our great men; and, instead of a withdrawal 
to Peshawur, nothing but a speedy advance is talked of. A wing of the 33rd 
&c. light company of the 6th N. I. remain at Ali Musjid ; they have a couple 
of guns, and it will be difficult for the Afreedis to do anything in that quarter. 

OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 

We add the official despatches relative to the forcing of the Khyber Pass, the 

victory of General Pollock, and the surrender of Ghuznee :— 

THE KHYBER PASS. 
VROM MAJOR-GENERAL G. POLLOCK, C.B., COMMANDING TROOPS WEST OF THE 
INDUS, TO THE SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY. 

Camp, Suila Chunee, near Ali Musjid, April 6th, 1842 

1. Str,—It is with feelings of much gratification I have the honour to report, 
for the information of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, the 
following detail of operations undertaken and carried into effect against the 
Afreedees :— 
2. Yesterday morning at half-past three the troops were under arms, the 
camp struck, and, according to arrangements previously made, the treasure, 
ammunition, and baggage placed on the road leading from Jumrood towards the 
entrance of the Khyber Pass. The enemy had for some days appeared in great 
numbers at the mouth of the Pass, which they had fortified with a strong breast- 
work of stone and bushes. The hills on the right and left were rocky and pre- 
cipitous, presenting great natural obstacles to the ascent of troops. To gain 
the summit of these heights, defended as they were by a numerous body of the 
enemy, was an undertaking of considerable difficulty. 

3. The columns destined to accomplish this most important object moved off 
simultaneously with the main column intended to assault the entrance, but were 
compelled to make a considerable detour to the right and left to enable them to 
commence the ascent. 

4. The right column, consisting of four companies of her Majesty’s 9th 
Foot, four companies of the 26th Native Infantry, and four companies of the 
64th Native Infantry, under the command of Lieut.-Col. Taylor, of her Ma- 
jesty’s 9th Foot, and Major Anderson, of the 64th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry. 

5. The left column, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley and 
Major Huish, consisting of four companies of her Majesty’s 9th Foot, four com- 
panies of the 26th Native Infantry, four companies of the 64th Native Infantry, 
and 400 Jezailchees, commenced the ascent, led by Captain Ferris, Regiment 
of Jezailchees. Both columns, after considerable opposition, which they over- 
came in the most gallant style, succeeded in routing the enemy and gaining 
possession of the crest of the hills on either side. While the flanking columns 
were in progress on the heights, I ordered Captain Alexander, in command of 
the Artillery, to place the guns in position, and to throw shrapnel among the 
enemy when opportunity offered, which assisted much in their discomfiture. As 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, from the opposition he had met with, and the ex- 
tremely difficult nature of the ground, was some time in reaching the summit 
of the hill on the right, I detached a party (Grenadiers of her Majesty's 9th 
Foot, and 6th Company of the 53d Native Infantry), under the command of 
Brigadier Wild, to assault it in front ; it was, however, so extremely steep near 
the top, that, notwithstanding the undaunted gallantry of the officers and men, 
they were unable to gain a footing on the summit, and I regret to say the enemy 
were enabled to throw stones with fatal effect upon some of the leading Gre- 
nadiers of the 9th Foot. Finding the heights in our possession, I now advanced 
the main column to the mouth of the pass, and commenced destroying the bar- 
rier which the enemy had evacuated on perceiving their position was turned, a 
portion of the right and left columns being left to keep the heights under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Moseley and Major Anderson, respectively. 
Major Huish and Lieptenant-Colonel Taylor continued their advance to crown 
the hills in front and on each side, which were covered with the enemy, who 
appeared determined to contest every inch of ground, but nothing could resist 
the gallantry of our troops, who carried everything before them. A position of 
considerable strength above the bridge now remained to be carried, and again 
the Jezailchees were conspicuous in forcing the enemy to relinquish their strong- 
holds. Crowning parties having taken possession of their heights, all opposi- 
tion on the part of the enemy may be said to have ceased, as no large body of 
them has since come in sight. ‘The nature of the arrangements made for the 
protection of the baggage will be best understood when I state that not asingle 
baggage animal has fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

6. It now remains for me to perform the pleasing duty of stating how much 
I feel indebted to the officers and men comprising the force under my command, 
for their zeal, devotion, and unflinching valour, in the performance of the very 
arduous duty which they have so nobly executed 





for General Pollock. 

Our news from Scinde and Western Affghanistan is chequered with good and 
evil. On the whole, however, we may safely say that the former predominates 
—General Nott has gained several trifling advantages over the insurgents in 
the vicinity of Candahar. But Brigadier England, when proceeding with a 
small force in charge of a valuable convoy from Quettah to Candahar, was re- 
pulsed in an attempt to force the Kojuck Pass, and compelled to return to 
Quettah. On this occasion Capt. May, of her Majesty's 41st Regiment was 
killed, together with sixteen men of the same corps. Major Althorpe, of the 
21st Bombay Native Infantry was mortally wounded and died almost imme- 
diately after the action. 'To counterbalance the ill impression, arising from 
this unfortunate event, we may add that intelligence has since been received 
that Colonel Wymer, of the Bengal army, who had been detached by General 
Nott to Brigadier England's assistance, fell in with the Affghans about two days’ 
march from Candahar, and completely defeated them. ‘The enemy had five 
of the chiefs and 500 of inferior rank killed. Particulars have not yet reached 
us ; but it is said that the loss on the part of Col. Wymer's force does not ex- 
ceed 30 killed and wounded. 

It is pretty generally reported that Shah Soojah has been assassinated, and 
that the chiefs at Cabul are desirous of making their peace with the British Go- 
vernment. 

Subscriptions have been opened at the three presidencies and most of the 
principal out-stations for the purpose of raising a fund to relieve the wants of 
the widows and orphans of the Europeans and natives who have perished either 
in the Cabul massacre, or any of the recent conflicts in Affghanistan. The 
amount already subscribed at Calcutta and Central India is about a lakh; at 
Madras about 20,000, and at Bombay about 17,000 rupees. 

Lord Ellenborough left Calcutta for Allahabad on the 8th ult. with the view 
of facilitating the progress of public affairs by his vicinity to the scene of war 
His lordship is by the latest accounts at Benares. The Hon. Mr. Bird has been 
appointed President of the Council of India, during the Governor General's ab- 
sence from Calcutta. 

We have received Canton papers of the 3rd and Singapore of the 17th of 
March, as also private advices from Macao dated the 6th of the same month; 
up to which time the Ardaseer had not arrived. The intelligence from China is 
not important, Sit Henry Pottinger is stillat Hongkong. His Excellency has 





7. From Major-General M‘Caskill, K.H., commanding the Infantry Division, 
and who was on this occasion commanding the rear guard, I have received every 
| assistance, as likewise from Brigadier Wild. To Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 
K.H., my warmest acknowledginents are due for the spirit, coolness, and judg- 
| ment with which he discharged the duties intrusted tohim. Where officers 
and men, European and native, have all so gallantly performed their duty, it is 
difficult to select the names of particular individuals; but I cannot omit the 
names of those who so admirably led the troops to storm the heights, viz. :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley, 64th Native Infantry ; Major Huish, 26th Native 
Infantry ; Major Anderson, 64th Native Infantry ; and Capt. Perris, command- 
ing the Jezailchees, whose conduct excited the delight and admiration of all 
who beheld them ; indeed I consider much of the success of the day to be at- 
' tributed to their gallantry, skill, and perseverance in this most difficult descrip- 
tion of warfare. I have also to express my satisfaction with the manner with 
which the artillery was served by Captain Alexander, commanding ; the preci- 
sion with which shrapnel was thrown caused considerable loss to the enemy. 
To Capt. Ponsonby, my Assistant Adjutant-General ; Capt. Codington, Assist- 
ant Quartermast« r-General ; Capt Macadam, Deputy Judge Advocate-Gene- 
ral; and to Lieut. Pollock, aide-de-camp, | am much indebted, for communicat- 
ing my orders at different times during the day. 

8. I cannot conclude this dispatch without requesting that you will bring to 
the particular notice of the Governor-General in Council the very great assist- 
ance I have received from Captains Mackeson and Lawrence. Captain Macke- 
son’s knowledge of the localities was invaluable to me by enabling him to point 
out those heights which required to be crowned. Both of these officers came 
on to the ground which I now occupy. Captain Lawrence returned to Pesha- 
war yesterday, and Captain Mackeson proceeds with the force Captain Sir 
Richard Shakespear volunteered his services to accompany Lieut.-Colonel Tay- 
lor as his Aid-de-Camp, and took command of the men lately composing the 
garrison of Ali Musjid : his exertions throughout the day were most conspicuous 
and unceasing. 


9. I must here observe, that from the character of the operations, and the 
very great numbers of the enemy (estimated at about 10,000), I found the 


force under my command numerically deficient, and in consequence the troops 











I regret they did not wait for Brigadier White and his brigade to make an ex- 
ample of them.—I have, &c., 
G. Pottock, Major-General, Commanding Troops West of the Indus. 
VICTORY OF GEN. SALE AT JELLALABAD. 
FROM MAJOR-GENERAL SIR R. SALE, K.C.B8. TO CAPT. PONSONBY, ASSISTANT-ADJU- 
TANT-GEN@RAL. 
1 Jellalabad, April 7, 1842. 
_ S1r,—Information was on the evening of the 5th inst. brought into this place 
in the most positive and circumstantial terms, from spies in the enemy’s cam 4 
to the effect that the force under General Pollock, C.B., had meta reverse in 
the Khyber and retraced their steps towards Peshawur, and about 10 p.., on 
the 6th a feu de joié and salute of artillery was fired by Mahommed Akbar, 
which was said to be in honour of the event. It wason the same day, and 
through similar channels, announced to me that the Affghans were sending re- 
inforcements to aid in defending the frontier passes. A\though I could not 
wholly depend upon these statements, which were improbable in themselves, 
and accompanied by counter reports of another revolution at Cabul, which was 
assigned by some as the cause of the rejoicing of the defeat of the Affghans 
in the Kyber, and by one account of the intended and even actual retreat of 
the Sirdar to Lughnan, I came, on a full consideration of the various circum- 
stances and rumours, to the resolution of anticipating the last mentioned eyent, 
by a general attack on the Affghan camp, in the hopes of relieving that place 
from blockade, and facilitating General Pollock's advance. I accordingly gave 
directions to form three columns of infantry, the centre consisting of the 13th 
Light Infantry and 500 rank and file, under Colonel Dennie, C.B.; the left, of. 
the 35th Native Infantry and 500 rank and file, under Lieutenan-Colonel Mon- 
teith, C.B.; and the right, of the 13th Light Infantry, another of the 35th 
Native Infantry, and the detachment of Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant 
Orr (the severity of Capt. Broadfoot’s wounds still rendering him non-effective,) 
the whole, 350 strong, commanded by Captain Havelock, her Majesty’s 13th 
Light Infantry. These were to be supported by the fire of the guns of Ne. 6 
Light Field Battery, under Captain Abbott, to which Captain Backhouse, 
Schah Sonjah’s Artillery, was also attached, and by the whole of my smali 
cavalry force under Captain Oldfield and Lieutenant Mayne. The troops is- 
sued from the Cabul and Peshawur gate at daylight this morning. So far from 
the Sirdar having made dispositions to avoid the encounter, his whole force, 
not falling short in all of 6,000 men, was formed in order of battle for the de- 
fence of his camp—the right resting on a fort, its left on the Cabul river, and 
even the ruined works within 800 yards of the place were filled with Ghilzee- 
marksmen, and recently repaired for stout resistance. The attack was led by 
the skirmishers and column under Captain Havelock, who drove the enemy in 
the most satisfactory manner from the extreme left of his advanced line of 
works, which they pierced at once, and proceeded to advance into the plain ; 
whilst the central column directed its efforts against a square fort, the defence 
of which was obstinately maintained. With the deepest regret I have to men- 
tion, that whilst leading his regiment to the assault, Colonel Dennie, C.B., of 
her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, received a shot through the body, which 
shortly after proved fatal. The rear of this work having been gained by pass- 
ing to its left, I gave orders for a combined attack on the enemy’s camp. It 
was in every way brilliant and successful. The artillery advanced at the gal- 
lop, and directed a heavy fire on the Affghan centre, whilst twoof the columns 
of infantry penetrated his line at the same point, and the third drove his left 
back from its support on the river, into the stream of which some of his horse 
and foot were forced. 

The Affghans made repeated attempts to check our advance by a smart fire 
of musketry, and throwing forward heavy bodies of horse, which twice closely 
threatened the troops under Captain Havelock, and by opening against us four 
guns from a battery screened by a garden-wall, and said to have been served 
under the personal superintendence of the Sirdar ; but in a short time they 
were dislodged from every point of their position, their cannon taken, and their 
camp involved in a generai conflagration. ‘The battle was over, and the enemy 
in full retreat, in the direction uf Lughnan, by about seven a. ms We made 
ourselves masters of two cavalry standards, recaptured four guns lost by the 
Cabul and Gundamuck forces, the restoration of which to our Government is 
received by the forces with much honest exultation, and destroyed the whole 
of the enemy's tents. In short, the defeat of Mahomed Akbar by the force 
which he boasted of blockading has been, in the open field, complete and signal. 
The fall of an officer so distinguished as Colonel Dennie will be felt as a pub- 
lic calamity. Lamenting it in every way, I must share with his country, his 
regiment, and his friends, in the consolation afforded by the reflection that he 
was killed most gallantly performing his duties. I have to express my entire 
satisfaction with the conduct, on this occasion of Lieut. Col. Monteith, C. B., 
commanding one of the infantry columns under my own eye, and of Captain 
Wilkinson, on whom the charge of the other devolved on the death of his lieu- 
tenant-colonel; of Captain Oldfield and Lieut. Mayne, who led the cavalry, 
and of Captains Abbott and Backhouse, and Lieut. Davis, artillery. 

The able and judicious manner in which Capt. Havelock moved the force 
under his command,which acted on a line so distant as to renderthe mancuvres 
independent of my immediate control, demands my particular and separate 
commendation. 

My acknowledgments are also especially due to Capt. Wade, my brigade 
major, whose exertions on this day were, as they have ever been, most meri- 
torious ; to Major Frazer, of the Light Cavalry, who acted as my aide-de- 
camp, and to Captain Mainwarring, commissariat officer with the force, who 
was present in, and active in the field ; and to Capt. M‘Gregor, political agent, 
who handsomely offered his services with No. 6, light field battery, and was 
most useful in serving the guns. 

I enclose returns of killed and wounded, and ordnance captured. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant Wood, of her Majesty's 13th Light Infantry, made 
a dash at one of the enemy, and in cutting him down his charger was so se- 
riously injured, as to have been since destroyed. Captain Havelock reports, 
in the most favourable manner, the gallant conduct of Lieutenant Cox, her 
Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry, who was the first to seize the enemy’s guns af- 
ter the party which captured them. I have the honour to be, &c , 

R. Save, Major-General. 
FALL OF GUZNEE. 
Ghuznee, March 1. 

Sir, It is with much concern I acquaint you that from want of water, and by 
an overpowering force, under cover, and within fifty yards of us in the city, I 
have been compelled to enter into terms to evacuate the citadel and fort with- 
in six days. ‘The garrison is to occupy the north-east corner of the town. The 
garrison is exhausted by fatigue and constant duty, and the men have suffered 
greatly from cold, the thermometer having been 14 below zero. The terms are 
honourable treatment and safety whilst here and on the march to Cabul, solemn- 
ly sworn to by the chiefs. In capitulating, I have only acted up to the orders of 
Major Pottinger and General Elphinstone, who directed me in an official letter 
to evacuate the citadel and city on the arrival of Rohilla Khan, son of Amee- 
noolah Khan, Sidar of Logur. The chief arrived, and promised to escort us im 
safety to Cabul. Amooun Shumsoodeen Khan, nephew of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, has also arrived as Governor of Ghuznee, and as political agent. I re- 
ceived instractions to march immediately on his arrival for Cabul from the late 
Sir Wilham Macnaghten, Bart. Abandoned as this garrison has been in the 
very centre of the enemy's country, cut off from all communication with any 
quarter, and without a sufficiency of water even at this season, with 200 men 
detached to hold an outpost which is destitute of water, and must have fallen 
in forty-eight hours, nothing but capitulation remained ; from the outpost fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, they would command our only well and com- 
manding fort,and the whole garrison would have been destroyed in a few days. 
The bearer has received only subsistence on the road, and ig to receive a hand- 
some reward on delivering this letter. We have upwards of 100 sick and wound- 
ed, and 137 casualties. The officers, including Captain Burnett, 54th, and 
Lieutenant Crawford, Scliah Soojah’s Force, are all well. I have, &c., 

J. Palmer, Lieutenant-Colonel, Political Agent, commanding at Ghuznee 

P.S. There is great reason to fear for our safety,asthere are some thousands 
of Ghazis in the city, whoin the chiefs cannot disperse. ‘The snow is still deep. 
No tidings from the so ithward,but reports says the troops hold the city of Can- 
dahar, and are daily fighting. 

To the Officer commanding at Jellalabad. 

The Garrison of Ghuznee.—We have been permitted to transcribe the fol- 
lowing melancholy passage from a private letter, addressed to one of his friends 
in England by an officer of the 8d Native Infantry :—‘‘ Ahmedabad, April 22, 
1842.—Intelligence has just arrived that these poor fellows have been de- 
stroyed to a mat There were about 25 officers and 700 men, sick included. 
The sepoys could not hold their muskets, and the Ghazis referred to in the 
P. S., pt rceiving this, closed upon and destroyed them.’”—Morntng Post. 

THE LATE SIR ALEXANDER BURNES. 

Deposition of Bowh Singh, a Chuprassee, in Sir Alexander's service :—Sir 
Alexander Burnes was duly informed by his Affghan servants the day previous 
to his murder, that there was a stir in the city, and that if he remained in it his 

fe would be in danger. They told him he had better go to the cantonments ; 
this he declined doing, giving as his reason that the Afighans never received 
iny injury from him, but, on the contrary, he had done much for them, and that 





suffered severely from excessive fatigue 
10. ‘There are some of the enemy’s horse in the vicinity of Ali Musjid, but! 





1e was quite sure they would never injure him. On the day of the murder, as 
early as three o'clock in the morning, a cossid ( Wullee Mahomed) came to me, 
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I was on duty outside. He said, “Go and inform your master immediately 
that there is a tumult in the city, and that the merchants are removing their 
goods and valuables from the shops.” I knew what my master had said on this 
subject the day before,so I did not like awakening him, but put on my chupras, 
ro went into the char choak. Here I met the Wuzeer Nuzamut Dowiah 
going towards my master’s house. I immediately returned with him,and on our 
arrival awoke him, when my master dressed quickly, and went to the Wuzeer 
and talked with him sometime. The Wuzeer endeavoured to induce him to | 
go immediately into cantonments, assuring him it was not safe to remain in the 
city. He, however, persisted in remaining, saying, “ If I go, the Affghans 
will say I was afraid, and ran away.” He, however, sent a note to Sir W. 
M’Naghten by Wullee Mahomed. A Chobdar came from the King to call the 
Wouzeer, who asked and obtained permission to go. At the door, the Wuzeer 
said to Sir A. Burnes, “ Why, you see already that some of Ameer Oollah 
Khan's people have collected to attack you. If you will allow me, I shall dis- 
perse them.” He (Sir A. Byrnes) said, “ No; the King has sent for you ; go 
to him without delay.” Tbe Wuzeer accordingly mounted his horse, and went 
away. The house gates were then closed, and were in a little time surrounded 
by Ameer Oollsh Khanand his people. Hydur Khan the late Kotwal of the | 
city,whom Sir A. Burnes had turned out of office, brought fuel from the humam 
on the opposite side of the street, and set fire to the gates. The Wuzeer short- 
ly returned from the Bala Hissar with one of the King’s pultuns. On seeing 
the gates on fire, and the immense crowd about it, he took it apparently for 
granted that Sir A Burnes had either escaped or been destroyed, and withdrew 
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ed of the circumstance by the state authorities, and every precaution made to rate of eleven miles an hour ; but I had given instructions at this spot to go fas- 
guard against a similar attempt. The Queen was advised not to take her usu- , ter, and the postilions were driving as fast as the horses could go, and I should 
al drive on the Monday ; but her Majesty, with a feeling of noble magnanimi- | say at the rate of twelve or thirteen miles an hour. I and Colonel Wylde were 
ty, disdained 10 immure herself within the walls of the Palace,and determined to | still riding by the side of the carriage. Her Majesty would not take any of her 
present herself to the view of her loyal and devoted subjects. The Sove- | ladies in attendance with her on this day. This was in consequence of an inti- 
reign went next day (Monday) to take her accustomed ride, but mark the high | mation that had been made to her. Her Majesty was sitting on the back seat 
and noble mind of that illustrious lady. She has shown a courage worthy of | of the carriage, on the side nearest to the prisoner. The pistol struck meas 
the House of Brunswick—she positively refused to take any one of the ladies | being pointed in the direct line of her Majesty. I heard the report, and saw 
of her household with her—she braved danger herself, but would not allow | the smoke from the pistol. 

others to do so. That consideration was one of generosity and courage, well By the Chief Justice : I saw the fire emitted from the pistol. 

worthy, as he said before, of the illustrious family to which she belonged ; and By Mr. Justice Patteson: Her Majesty was sitting with her front to the 
one, he was bold to say, which was not equalled in the pages of ancient or | horses. 

modern history. There was no biography which recorded in ancient or mo-| By Mr. Clarkson: It was an open carriage. The horse I was riding at the 
dern time, not in the most chivalrous ages of the greatest heroes, such heroic | time was about fourteen hands three inches high. 

conduct, such an example of female courage. Ani it must be remembered Henry Allen, examined by Mr. Adolphus: I am a private in the Scots Fu- 
that the Queen was a wife—a mother—was endeared in the affections of her | silier Guards, and belong to the second battalion. I was in the Park on the 
people, and yet she was the object of an assassin’s attack. Such an attempt | evening of the 30th of May, from about six to a quarter past. I saw the prisoner 
naturally caused the greatest excitement from one end of the kingdom to the | at that time leaning on the pump. Soon after this I saw her Majesty's car- 
other; but he thought that excitement had so far subsided, that the prisoner | riage come up, and I was about twelve or fifteen paces behind it, when I saw 
would meet with a cool, calm, and dispassionate inquiry. He would now call | the prisoner, just as the carriage came up, step forward two or three paces,and 
the attention of the jury to a few of the remaining faets connected with the | present a pistol. I saw him hold his arm out, and directly heard the report 
charge against the prisoner, and every sentence he uttered, every fact he stat- | and saw the flash of the pistol. I am sure the pistol was pointed at the car- 
ed, he trusted would be in the spirit of perfect fairness; he would not con- | riage. 

ceal anything, but faithfully, honestly, and conscientiously perform his duty to} Mr. Adolphus: how long have you been in the army !—Witness: About 





the regiment. At this time the whole mob of the city was collected, and the 
house in flames. The Jemidar of Chuprassees told Sir Alexander Burnes that | 
there was a report of a regiment having come to assist him. He was going up 


to the top of the house to look, and had got half way,when he met an Affghan, | 


who said he had been looking about, and there was not the least sign of a regi- | \ 
ment. My master then turned back, and remarked there was no ehance of as- | the public at large would judge of the intention of the young man at the bar 


sistance coming either from cantonments or the King A Mussulman, a Cash- 
meeree, came forward, and said, “If your brother and Chuprassees cease firing 
on the mob, I swear by the Koran, that I will take you safe through the kirkee 


of the garden to the chandoul, the fort of the Kuzzilbashes.” The firing ceas- | 
ed, and Sir A. Burnes agreed to accompany him, and for the sake of disguise | 


| which he paid in small coins, almost all copper, from which circumstance it 


the Crown, the country, and the prisoner, and then leave the decision of the | eighteen months. I have had experience in firing with ball and blank cartridge, 
case in their hands. He had no doubt that the jury, before coming to a conclu- | and from what I could judge I should say the pistol was loaded with ball. This 
sion, would well and carefully consider the evidence which would be laid be- | is my impression frommy experience. A piece fired with ball makes a sharper 
fore them, and then form their judgment as sane men as to the guilt or inno- | sound than a blank cartridge. Her Majesty sat on the same side that the pri- 
cence of a sane prisoner. He had no doubt they would return a just verdict,and | soner was standing. 

Colone! Arbuthnot recalled by the Court : The report was sharp and loud, but 
On inquiry, it appeared that the prisoner on Friday, the 27th of May purchased | I did not hear the whiz of a ball, in consequence of the noise of the carriage and 
a pistol at a pawnbroker’s in Tothill-street, for which he gave three shillings, | eight horses. 

Chief Justice Tindal : What is your judgment as to the pistol being loaded 
might be inferred that he was in extreme poverty. At another shop it would | or not !—Colonel Arbuthnot: My opinion 1s that it was loaded with something 
be proved that he purchased a flint which fitted the pistol ; and as to his iden- | more than powder and wadding, from the sharpness and loudness of the report. 


put on a chogha and longee. The moment he came out of the door afew pa | tity there could be no doubt. His learned friend (Mr. Clarkson) would ask hat is a mere matter of opinion. I do not think that powder only would have 


ces with the Cashmeeree,this wretch called out ‘ This is the Sikundur Burnes !” 


He was rushed on by hundreds, and cut to pieces with their knives. His bro- | to a 
ther, Capt. Burnes went out with him, and was killed before Sir Alexander ; | that the pistol was charged with a bullet; it might have been loaded with 
—— Broadfoot was shot some time before in the house, and expired in half | 

our. There was a guard of one Havildar, one Naik, and twelve Sephais; | jon y 
' ture, such as a child’s marble, a stone on the ground, and others, all adequate | more than powder and wadding '—Colonel Arbuthnot : I cannot swear that it 
| to perform the work of destruction ; therefore the crime was the same as if | positively contained more,but it was certainly well rammed down and charged. 


an 
they were all killed early in the affair. AJl the Hindoostanees, except myself, 
were killed ; his Sirdar-bearer, who is now with me, escaped, as he was at 
home. I got away by having an Affghan dress. All the Affghan servants de- 
serted. I got into cantonments after being hid two days in the shop. Sir Alexan- 
der forbid the Sepoys and others firing on the people until they set fire to the 
gates. 








TRIAL OF JOHN FRANCIS FOR THE ATTEMPT 
UPON THE LIFE OF HER MAJESTY. 

Yesterday (June 17) morning having been fixed for the trial of John Francis, 
the miscreant who recently fired at her Majesty in St. James’ Park, some per- 
sons excited by curiosity to witness the trial, began to arrive at the Court as 
early as eight o’clock ; but, as no persons were admitted who had not tickets 
from the Sheriffs, the Court was by no means crowded, and if its aspect had 


been taken as a critericn, it might have been supposed that the matter caused | a walk in safety. The lives of her Majesty’s subjects were not thus to be tri- 
| fed with, much less was the life ef the Sovereign—a life so necessary to pro- | immediately. 


little excitement. 

The counsel for the prosecution were the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Waddington, and Mr. Adolphus. 

Mr. Clarkson appeared to defend the prisoner. 

The Jadges arrived at ten o'clock. They were Chief Justice Tindal, Baron 
Gurney, and Mr. Justice Patteson. 

The prisoner, who looked well and unaltered, was then brought into the 
dock, and placed at the bar. He appeared quite unmoved by his situation, 
and heard the following indictment read without any apparent trepidation or 
emotion :— 

“ John Francis—that he, being a subject of our Lady the Queen, and not 
regarding the duty of his allegiance, as a false, traitor against our Lady the 
Queen, on the 30th of May, 1842, at Westminster, within the jurisdiction of 
the said Court, maliciously and traitorously did compass and imagine, devise 
and intend to bring and put our said Lady the Queen to death ; and in order to 
fulfil, perfect, and bring to etfect his most evil and wicked treason, and treason- 
able compa:sing, imagination, device, and intention aforesaid, he, on the said 
30th May, at Westminster aforesaid, did maliciously and traitorously shoot off 
and discharge a certain pistol loaded with gunpowder and a bullet, which he in 
his right hand held at and against the person of oursaid Lady the Queen, with 
intent thereby and therewith maliciously and traitorously to shoot, assassi- 
nate, kill, and put to death our said Lady the Queen, and thereby he mali- 
ciously and traitorously made a direct attempt against the life of our said Lady 
the Queen” 

The second count related to the overt act, varying only from the first by sta- 
ting that the pistol was loaded with gunpowder and certafn other destructive 
materials and substances, to the persons unknown. 

The third, only for shooting off and discharging a certain loaded pistol. 

The fourth—the same, only for shooting off and discharging a certain pis- 
tol ; containing also four other overt acts, for discharging, firing off, and shoot- 
ing 4 pistol, and alleging that he thereby and therewith traitorously and mali- 
ciously made a direct attempt against the person of our said Lady the Queen, 
whereby the life of our said Lady the Queen was endangered. 

On being ealled by the Clerk of the Arraigns to say whether he was 
guilty or not guilty, he in a low tone of voice pleaded “ Not guilty.” 

The jury were then sworn, and 

The Attorney-General rose and said: It now became his painful duty to 
state to their lordships and the jury the circumstances attending the serious, 
the heinous offence with which the prisoner at the bar stocd charged. He stood 
at that bar charged with the crime of high treason. (The prisoner here ap- 
peared much affected, and throughout the address of the learned Attorney- 
General paid the most marked attention to every word which was uttered ) 
They were entering upon a most Important inquiry—a more important investi- 
gation had never taken place in any court of justice. The offence with which 
the prisoner was charged was the highest knownto the law. The crime of 
high treason, in all civilised countries, was considered as the greatest of 
crimes ; and, when it was successful. must be a source of misery to the com- 
munity at large. By avery ancient statute any attempt to take away or com- 
pass the life of the reigning sovereign was deemed high treason ; but by a re- 
cent statute, when there was proof of an overt act, when any public attack 
was made, it was directed that the trial should take place in the usual ma: ner 
and usual forms of attempts at murder. The jury would that day be called 
upon to perform a most important, faithful, and painful public duty. They 
must try and forget all that they had heard or read respecting the atrocious 
deed with which the prisoner was charged, and having entered the jury-box, 
decide on the evidence, and the evidence alone, which would be laid before 
them. It must be from the mouth of the witnesses that they must come to 

a conclusion as to the guilt or innocence of the accused. He had no doubt 
the gentlemea he was addressing would come to a just, an unbiassed judg- 
ment—they would do justice between the prisoner ‘and the public. He was 
aware of the decp interest felt in the result of the inguiry ; but he knew that 
a British jury would come toa eool, calm, dispassionate, deliberate verdict 
In the outset of his address he called upon them to act with manliness. If 
they thought the prisoner at the bar was innocent, they would, by their ver- 
dict, say so; but, on th contrary, if they thought the evidence proved the 
charge alleged against him, then they would not shrink from their duty, but 
fearlessly return a verdict accordingly. He trusted they would not be preju- 
diced by any remarks of his leaned friend, who appeared as counsel for the 
prisoner, but that they would do eqyal justice to the accused and to the public 
On the 30th of May, it would be proved, that as her Majesty was returning 
from her daily ride, an individual, on the Royal carriage passing down Consti- 
tution hill, presented a pistol, took a deliberate aim, that a discharge took 
place, and that the individual who fired the pistol was, beyond doubt, the pri- 
soner. He (the Attorney-General) understood there would be no plea of in- 
sanity raised in the present case ; he understood it would be admitted that the 
unfortunate young man at the bar was in the full possession of all his faculties 
at the time. There would be no defence attempted that he w 
for his acts, if proved in evidence. Inshort, he was of sane mind, and, 
therefore, responsible to the laws of his country for the deliberate and despe- 
rate attempt he had made. They must consider the construction the law put 
on the offence, and what was the nature and character of the act itself. In 
the first place, the weapon was a deadly instrument ; that it was charged with 
some material of danger there could not be adoubt. It was aimed at the per- 
son of her Majesty, and the spot which the prisoner selected was one deserv- 
ing of notice. He placed himself before the arrival of her Majesty's 


; arriage 
in a situation behind some trees, where he was not likely tot 


© hoticed or in- 


terrupted by bystanders ; but, above all, it would be proved that this was not 
the first attempt to injury or take away the life of her M ajyesty. On Sunday 
previous to the 30th of May, as her Majesty was returning to Buckingham 


Palace, after attending divine worship at the Chapel Royal, the prisoner was 
seen to point a pistol at the carriage, but which did not on that occasion go 
off ; but there could be no doubt of his intention. Her Majesty was appris- 


proved where the bullet was purchased, his learned friend would contend there 
| 


as not accountable | 


where the prisoner got the ball or the bullet, or the destructive material alleged | made such a sound. A blank cartridge is a mere evaporation of powder. This 
in the indictment. He had no proof of that to adduce. He could not prove | was the report of a pistol well rammed down and charged. 

Chief Justice Tindal : You form an opinion only from the sound !—Colonel 
some piece of lead of an irregular shape, which might account for making the | Arbuthnot: From the sound only. 

aim less certain ; but there were thousands of substances of a dangerous na- The Court: Will you take upon yourself to swear that the pistol contained 


| actual proof was given that the pistol was loaded with a bullet. At that stage | If only rammed down and charged with wadding, at the distance it was dis- 


| of the inquiry he would admit that there was no evidence to prove where the | charged at her Majesty, it might have done her serious bodily injury, without 


prisoner got the destructive materials from ; but he understood if it was not containing any bullet or other missile. 

Mr. Patrick Fitzgerald, examined by Mr. Waddington: I have served in the 
was a deubt whether the pistol was loaded with~ball or not; and, therefore, | Spanish and Portuguese armies. I was in the Park, waiting to see her Majesty; 
as there was a doubt, the prisoner was entitled to the benefit of it, and must | and I was standing near the pump just before her Majesty came up. | observ- 

| be acquitted. Now, if such an argument was raised, he (the Attorney-Gene- | ed the prisoner particularly ; he was walking backwards and forwards. Just 

| ral) should contend that it was contrary to law, contrary to common sense. If] asthe Royal carriage came on, he raised his arm and fired a pistol in a line 
| such an argument was allowed, the life of the Sovereign of this country would | with it. The pistol was in his right hand, and it was pointed at the open part 
| be left in the greatest danger. Such a proposition would be monstrous, and at- | of the carriage, in which her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
| tended with the most frightful consequences to the public at large. He should, | were seated 

however, confidently leave it to the Court and jury to consider this point. If Mr. Waddington : Did you see the flash 
| it was acceded to, the meanest subject of the realm would not be able to take | report. 

, When he had fired, what did he do !—Dropped his hand down to his side 


? 


—Witness: I did, and heard the 


| tect the liberties, and maintain the laws of the country. He would put the What did you do '—I cried out, ‘ Seize the murderer,” and rushed at him ; 
| case to themselves, and ask, if for a moment they could doubt the intention of | [ seized him on the left and a policeman on the right. 
an individual or stranger who deliberately aimed and fired a pistol at a wife, Colonel Wylde examined by the Attorney-General : lam Equerry to Prince 
sister, or near relative if sucha fact was proved, could the intention be Albert, and [ accompanied her Majesty and her Royal Highness on the eve- 
doubted? but then it would be understood. He said, show us the bullet with | ning of the 39th May. Her Majesty was in an open carriage, and she sat on 
which you say the pistol was loaded! That could not be done; and suppose | the right-hand side. Her Majesty always sits on the same side My attention 
for instance, the pistol had been fired on the sea coast, the banks of a river, or | was suddenly attracted by the sharp report of a pistol, and | stopped my horse 
in a wood, it was impossible that the ball could have been found ; and in the immediately, and saw the prisoner in custody ; and ] ordered him to be taken 
present case, as the prisoner fire d from the wall, it was not probable that a bul- | to the Palace Lodge when the pistol was shown to me Itis the same pistol 
let going into the park would be discovered. Justice, humanity, good sense, | now produced. I am of opinion, from my knowledge of fire-arms, that it would 
(said the learned Attorney-General) suggested what the contents of the pistol | carry fifty or sixty paces. So good an aim could not be taken with it 
must be. It would be proved that the prisoner discharged a deadly weapon at | as with a larger pistol, but at a short distance it would be equally des- 
her Majesty. The crime, however, alleged against the prisoner did not alto- | tructive. é 
gether consist in the fact of firing the pistol; that was the overt act charged, Allowing the distance at which it was discharged to be seven feet, would the 
and formed the zround of his intention to imagine, compass, and intending to wadding of that pistol be competent to do any person a mischief '—Certainly. 
take away the life of the Queen. The firing of the pistol showed the inten- It would decidedly wound the skin or face, orthe eye; and it would be very 
tions of the prisoner atthe bar He (the Attorney-General) understood ano- likely to set fire to the clothes of the person at whom it was discharged 
ther part of the defence would be that the act was merely the frolic of a young Can you form any opinion whether there was anything in it besides powder ? 
man—that he had no evil intention. ‘The jury must inquire if any sane man —Froin the report there must have been in it some very strong wadding 
would be guilty of such a frolic, and sane the prisoner was. No person in| to compress the powder or a bullet. That of course is only a matter of 
| their senses would be guilty of such heartless wickedness for the sake of a | opinion 
; joke. ‘The prisoner was charged with a heinous crime, committed under cir- If it had not beena bullet, but merely an irregular piece of lead or stone, 
| cumstances which would, he thought, leave but little doubt as to his intention. | would that be calculated to do equal mischief !—Certainly ; more, perhaps, 
| It was a wicked attempt, and if it was contended that it was only a frolic he | thana bullet 
should say such a defence was wholly at variance with the conduct of the pri- You are sure the powder must have been well rammed down with something ? 
soner and the circumstances of the crime. He had prepared himself with all | —Ce rtainly. 
the apparatus of murder, which he exhibited one day and discharged the next. What was found on the prisoner '—And empty pocket-pook and some pow- 
; The annals of history recorded many cases where attempts had been made on | der screwed up very closely. 
the life of the reigning Sovereign; in some of which cases the motive might Had he any money ’—Only a penny, I think 
be discovered, in others where it could not; but he thought the crime of the What was his state !—He appeared firm, and there was only a slight ap- 
prisoner might be said to be almost without a parallel—it was matchless in| pearance of agitation about his nose and lip 
| wickedness. There was no attempt to prove, no plea set up of insanity. The Cross-examined : I don’t know whether the barrel of the pistol has heen un- 
| jury would consider the particulars of this important inquiry ; he was address- | screwed since this transaction. I tried to unscrew it with my hand, but was 
| ing twelve gentlemen who would act under the impulse and guidance of com- | unable to do so. 
}mon sense. The learned judges would explain to them the law of the land, Re-examined : A pistol like this may be just as well loaded from the muzzle 
They must form their conclusion of the prisoner's intention from the act of his | as by unscrewing the barrel. 
firing the pistol. It was not likely, as he before said, that the bullet would By the Court: The pistol was smutty as though it had been recently 
ever be found, and in doing so they would bear in mind his conduct on the | fired 
Sunday previous. ‘They would then know whether this grave and solemn William Trounce, examined by Mr. R. Gurney: I am a police-constable of 
charge had not been established. It would not be possible for all the sophistry | the Adivision. I was on duty on Constitution-hill at the tune this occurrence 
bis learned friend might bring forward to show that it was probable the act| took place. I had seen the prisoner loitering about h ilf-an-hour before. When 
could be one of frolic in a sane man. The person of the Queen had been | the carriage came up with the Queen I was not more than one yard from the 
placed in imminent danger, and they were then called upon to consider all the | prisoner,and {| directly heard the report of a pistol, and | looked round,and I saw 
circumstances attending that event. He admitted there was no direct proof of | the prisoner looking over a plug that draws water, and inthe act of presenting 
thie pistol being loaded ; but if it was not it was for the prisoner himself to| the pistol towards the carriage. I seized him immediately, and took the 
prove that fact. Would his learned friend seriously tell the jury that, under the | pistol from him, and it is the same produced this morning by the inspector. 
circumstances attending this atrocious crime, it was only a frolic? He could Mrs. Lavinia Bradshaw, examined by the Solicitor General I live in Umon- 
not think he would ; but if he did so, and it was consented to, then he (the At- | place, Lambeth, and I was in the Park on the evening of the 30th of May, and 
torney-General) should say that no man’s life in this country was safe. The I was waiting to see the Queen come back from her ride. Soon after half-past 
public interest would not be safe. The Queen’s life would always be in jeo- | five o'clock | saw the prisoner walking up and down with a young man behind 
pardy. When a person attempted an act of destruction, to be allowed to say, | the trees, and I saw him three or four times up to about a quarter of an hour 
‘Oh, you cannot convict me, as there is no proof that the pistol was loaded | before the Queen passed, and he and the young man appe ired to be in earnest 
with ball. Therefore, as there is a doubt on that subject, you must give him conversation. When the prisoner was in custody I recognised him as the man 
| 
! 








the benefit of it.” Could such a plea for a moment be allowed? The act of} I had seen walking in the way | have described 

firing proved the intention, and it would be contrary to law, to common sense, James Roussell, examined by Mr. Waddington: I am an inspector of police, 
and humanity, to determine otherwise. He, therefore, called upon them, for | and I was on duty on Constitution-hill at the time in question, and met the pri- 
the safety and protection not only of her Majesty, but of all her subjects, to| soner in custody of Trounce the constable, who gave me a pistol I felt the 
deal with the case in a firm, fair, cool, and dispassionate manner They would | barrel,and it was warm, and the pistol appeared to have been recently discharg- 
well weigh all the circumstances which would be laid before them, and then| ed. 1 searched the prisoner, and found an old memorandum book, a penny, 
it would be for the prisoner at the bar to explain his conduct. Surrounded, as| and a small portion of gunpowder in his possession I produce the gunpowder. 
he was, by such strong evidence of guilt, if any proof of innocence could be | There is sufficient to load the pistol once to the muzzle, and four times if un- 
adduced, it was their duty to give the prisoner the full benefit of it. He would | screwed . 

t Cross-examined : There is not more than an eighth of an ounce of gunpowd- 
whose arguments he requested the jury to pay particular attention to. Having | eT, but I cannot speak positively to the quantity. 

stated thus much, he would bring forward evidence in support of his charge, | George Pearson, examined by Mr. Aldolphus : I am an engraver on wood, 
and then leaye the decision to their cool, calin, and sober judginent. The in- | and live in Castle-street, Holborn. On Sunday, the 29th of May, I was in St. 
quiry was not only of importance to the prisoner at the bar, but to every person | James's Park when her Majesty’s carriage was returning from chapel. I believe 
in the kingdom, from the highest to the lowest individual in the state. [t was | the Queen was in the carriage. I saw the prisoner, and his conduct attracted 


have the assistance of an able counsel,who woa d do full justice to the case,and 


important to the institutions of the country—1t was Important to the continu my attention. 
What did you see him de 1—He presented a pistol at the Royal carriage 
He had now performed a painful,an awful duty ; he did not look forward to the Did he do anything else !—He did not 
termination of the inquiry for any particular result, as he was confident their Did he fire the pistol, or attempt to do so '—No, he did not. The carriage 
verdict would be in confo:mity with the evidence laid before them ; and, said | was four or five yards from him when he presented the pistol 

At which side of the carriage was the pistol presented 1—To the left side. 
After the carriage had passed he put the pistol into his coat 

When the carriage had passed did he say anything ’—Yes 

What did he say !—He said, “‘ They may take me if they like. I con't care, 
ning of the 30th of May My yeneral position ts about five yards in tie rear| I was a fool I did not shoot her.” 
of her Majesty Before we left the Palace on Monday, I had received an Inti- 
mation which induced me to ride as close to her Majesty as I could.and Colonel 


ance of the p iblic peace—important to the life of every member in society 


the learned counsel, in conclusion, may the God of truth and justice direct you 


to a right conclusion 
Colonel Charles James Arbuthnot, examined by the Solicitor General : I am 
one of the equerries to her Majesty,and was tn attendance upon her on the eve- 


Did he go away then !—He did 
Did you see the person afterwards ?—I did, among several other people, and 
| Wylde, Prince Albert's equerry, rode in the same position on the other side. | I recognised him immediately 

Between six and seven o'clock we were coming down Constitution Hill, when Have you any doubt as to his person !—None whatever. I am sure he is the 


about half way down the hill | observed the prisuner,and on the carri age reach- | sare man 
| ing him he took a pistol from his side and fired it in the direction of the Queen James Robert Strick, examined by Mr Gurney [I am shopman to Mr. Ra- 
| As quickly as I could | pulled up my horse and gave the prisoner into custody | vener, a pawnbroker, in Tothill-street, Westminster. 1 know the prisoner by 
| The prisoner had before this caught my attention, as appearing anxious to see | sight, and he came to my master’s shop on the 27th of May. He asked me if J 
| her Majesty He was standing about three yards to the right of the pump on | had af stol to sell, and | showed himtwo. The pistol (produced) is one of 
| Constitution Hill, near the Palace them. He offered me three shillings for the pistol, and I agreed to take that 
Solicitor-Gencral : how far was he from the carriage '—Colonel Arbuthnot sum, and he paid me witb three fourpenny picces, a sixpence, and the remain- 


he utmost distance when he tired was seven feet The pistol was fired just | der in copper The other pistol I showed the prisoner was somewhat larger 


as the carriage was passing the prisoner. The cor/ége had been going at the | than this one, but it was made on the same principle, with a flint lock 
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Mr. Clarkson: Was there any flint to the pistol when he bought it !—Wit- 
ness: There was not. 

Mr. Richard Pritchett examined by the Attorney-General : a brother is an 
oilman, and we sell gunpowder and flints, and such things. The prisoner 1s 
the young man who came to our shop to purchase a flint on Friday, the 27th of 
May, between three and five o’clock. I sold a flint to the prisoner, and he gave 
me a penny for it. The prisoner showed me the pistol, and I told him we were 
very seldom asked for flints, and I did not know whether we had any; but I 
looked, and found one. I saw there was no button to hold the flint in, but I do 
not recollect that the prisoner made any answer, and I placed a small piece of 
leather on the flint, and gave it to the prisoner. I observed to the prisoner that 
the pistol had no trigger, and he pulled the cock back, and showed me how the 
trigger came out. I at first thought that it was a broken pistol. I do not remem- 
ber that anything else passed between us, and the prisoner thanked me and left 
the shop. I afterwards saw the prisoner in Newgate, and I recognised him from 
among several other persons. 

Thomas Gould examined by Mr. Adolphus: I live in York-street, West- 
minster, and deal in gunpowder. I remember, on the evening of Friday, the 
27th of May, about eight o'clock, somebody came to my house to buy a half- 
penny-worth of gunpowder, and I furnished that quantity. It was coarse gun- 
powder. I sheuld not know the person again. , 

Is the prisoner like the person who bought the gunpowder !—He is very 
much like him, but I cannot swear to him positively. 

Anne Briggs: My husband keeps a shop in Brewer-street, and we sell pow- 
der andshot. On the 30th of Maya young man came to our shop in the after- 
noon, and asked for an ounce of gunpowder, and he paid me twopence, without 
asking the price. 

Cecilia Foster, examined by the Solicitor-General,—I live at 106. Great 
Titchfield-street, and the prisoner lodged at our house from the 14th of Janu- 
ary last. He had half a bed with another young man, and paid 3s. a-week. 
believe he is by trade acarpenter. He left our lodgings on Friday,the 27th of 
May, and he had been out of work for some time before. 

The Attorney-General here intimated that there were other witnesses on 
the back of the bill. He did not think it necessary to call them, but Mr. Clark- 
son might examine any of them if he pleased. 

At the request of Mr. Clarkson, 

George Gore was called. He deposed as follows :—I am one of her Majes- 
ty’s grooms, and I was present when this occurred. I saw what passed, and I 
was examined before the Privy Vouncil. I was riding behind Colonel Arbuth- 
not, who was riding so as to cover the Queen’s person. I saw the prisoner dis- 
charge the pistol, and it was discharged between the colonel and myself, and 
in my Opinion it was pointed at the hind-wheel of the carriage. 

This was the case for the Crown. 

Mr. Clarkson then rose to address the jury, but before he commenced the 
Court adjourned for the purpose of taking some refreshment. 

After a short delay the trial proceeded. 

Mr Clarkson said, he regretted the interests of the unfortunate prisoner at 
the bar were not confided to some one more competent to defend them than 
he was, and he must confess he never felt a deeper sense of anxiety than he 
did at that moment. If his learned friend had a difficult task to perform, what 
was his position? Admitting that the life and person of her Majesty were at 

stake, he expected that the learned Attorney-General would have made a learn- 
ed and argumentative speech ; and all having the feeling of men must join 
with him in protecting the life of the innocent and inestimable being who reign- 
ed overthem; and he, therefore, did not object to the earnest and energetic 
assertions of that learned functionary. Although, however, he assented to a 
great portion of that speech, still there were some parts to which he objected, 
and from the effect of which he hoped to be protected by the Court. He com- 
plained that not only were the facts of the case stated, but that the defence 
was anticipated, and he was supposed to be capable of suggesting that the pis- 
tol was only fired as a sort of few de joié. They should see, however, whether 
the Attorney-General’s argument that suspicion ought to take the place of fact, 
would be supported by the Solicitor-General, who would reply ; and if that 
learned person did adopt it,it would be the first time that he had ever supported 
such an argument. ‘They knew the functions ofa jury, andthey must be aware 
that suspicion amounted to hardly anything, and that they were entitled to have 
acharge brought clearly home by evidence against the person accused. The 
Attorney-General had asked them to arm themselves with manliness in consi- 
dering the case of this unhappy prisoner. Was it necessary to work them up 
to this degree of manliness in the present case! ‘The Attorney-General said 
that the case would be proved in everything but one little particular ; and, 
under such circumstances, he (Mr. Clarkson,) called upon the jury to protect 
the life of the prisoner from being sacrificed by any insinuation that was not 
borne out by the evidence. Witnesses who proved nothing, or less than no- 
thing, had been called ; and yet the man Gore, who deposed to such a material 
fact as that the pistol was discharged between him and Colonel Arbuthnot, was 
kept back. The point for the jury to consider was whether the prisoner com- 
passed the death of her Majesty, and whether the pistol was discharged at her 
Majesty with that object. ‘The circumstance that had been deposed to, of the 
prisoner having presented a pistol at her Majesty on the Sunday, was one fa- 
vourable to the prisoner. He was proved to have been in the greatest distress 
ind privation, and that after this attempt he courted detection ; and he thought 
that this would show the jury what his real motive was in the act he had com- 
mitted. It was admitted that there was weakness in the case for the prosecu- 
tion, and the learned Attorney-General himself admitted that there was no po- 
sitive proof of the pistol being loaded with ball. By the indictment the pri- 
oner was distinctly charged with traitorously discharging a pistol loaded with 
gunpowder and a leaden bullet, and although somewhat varied in other counts, 
still, he contended, that they should be satisfied the pistol was actually loaded 
vith some destructive missile, before they could conscientiously find the priso- 
ner guilty of the offence imputed to him. The learned counsel went on to 
say that supposing the jury should agree with him in this view of the case, 
they might find the prisoner guilty of a minor charge, under a recent act of 
parliament, which would still subject him to very severe punishment. 

The Court intimated their opinion that the statute referred to would not 
ipply to a charge of high treason. 

Mr. Clarkson continued: He bowed with great respect to the opinion of the 
court, and he would not, therefore, press that point upon the consideration of 
the jury. He then went on to allude to the circumstances under which the act 
was committed, and he put it to them whether, if the pistol had been loaded 
with any destructive missile, it was possible that it should have been discharged 
without doing some mischief either to her Majesty, or to Colonel Arbuthnot, 
to the horse he was riding. The Colonel was an experienced officer ; he 
had been many years in the army, and yet the counsel for the prosecution did 
not think it right to ask him a single question as to the whizzing of a bullet, or 
the probable contents of the pistol. ‘The only evidence in support of the as- 
sertion that the pistol was loaded was, that the report was sharper than would 
have been made by a blank cartridge ; and this was only the impression of the 
gallant Colonel, obtained at the instance of the learned judge, and not at the 
counsel's, who had not asked a single question upon the subject ; and he there- 
fore contended that there was an absence of anything like distant proof that 
the pistol was loaded with destructive missiles. The evidence of Col. Fitz- 
gerald and Col Wylde did not carry the case any farther ; and the extent of 
their evidence was, that the powder must have been tightly compressed in the 
pistol. The learned counsel then referred to the other evidence, and he asked 
the jury if, supposing the life or protection of her Majesty had not been at 
Stake, but that this trial was merely a question between A and B, they should 
have felt themselves justified in convicting the prisoner? ‘The learned coun:el 
then alluded to the evidence given by the witness Pearson, and said he should 
not attempt to deny that the prisoner was the person referred to ; but he re- 
minded the jury that two years ago the morbid feeling and vanity of another 
individual induced him to commit the desperate act of firing two loaded pistols 
it her Majesty. ‘That individual had been well taken care of and provided for ; 
and he asked the jury whether it was impossible the prisoner, in the distressed 
state in which he was proved to be, unable to pay his lodging, with only a 
penny in his pocket, should have committed the act in the hope of being pro- 
vided for in a similar manner’? He contended that his conduct on the Sunday 
supported this view of the case, and that there was every reason to believe he 
had no other object in view than to gain notoriety and a provision lor his fu- 
ture life. The question was, not the degree of moral offence the prisoner had 
committed, but whether he was, in point of fact, guilty of the offence which 
was alleged against him by the present indictment. He admitted he had com- 
mitted a mischievous and wicked act, for which he deserved and would no 
doubt receive severe punishment ; but he was there to uphold the law, and to 
contend that the charge of treason had not been made out’ The country hi ad 
Tung with the details of the prisoner's crime—it was notorious that a cry h id 
seen raised that Oxford should have been executed, and that the prisoner must 
be executed. Still, however, he hoped that they would dismiss these matters 
of prejudice from their minds, and that they should do justice to the Crown and 
the prisoner. 

The Solicitor-General replied : He said it was now his duty to offer a few 
observations in reply to the statement of the learned counsel for the prisoner 
He felt de eply the awful responsibility that devolved upon him ; but he was 
Sure they would not forget the importance of the duty which rested upon them, 
of vindicating the criminal justice of the country. It appeared, then, that the 
prisoner purchased a pistol and some gunpowder on the Friday, and on the Sun- 
day following, while the Queen was returning from the Chapel Royal. the pri- 
Soner was observed pointing that pistol at her Majesty He did not fire it, but 
returned it to his pocket, at the same time saying, “‘ He did not care, and he 
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| was a fool for not having fired it.” The next day it was proved that the pri- 
Foon oy was found standing on one side of the road upon which the Queen would 

pass in her carriage, and Colonel Arbuthnot stated that he presented the pistol 
directly at her Majesty, and that he saw the flash and heard the report; and 
this statement was confirmed by the other witnesses, and more especially by 
Colonel Fitzgerald. They then had the evidence of Gore, the groom, who was 
riding at some distance, who certainly expressed his opinion that the pistol was 
levelled at the wheel ; but he thought this ought not to weigh against the 
evidence of the other persons. That the pistol was fired within a distance of 
seven feet of her Majesty there could be no doubt; and it was evident that 
the suspicion upon the minds of all who saw the occurrence was, that an at- 
tempt had been made to assassinate her Majesty. What, then, was the de- 
fence set up for the prisoner! Why, that although he bought the pistol— 
although he presented it at her Majesty on the Sunday—and actually fired it 
on the Monday, that it was an innocent act—at all events an equivocal act— 
and that the prisoner ought not to be convicted of the offence now imputed to 
him. And it was contended that there was no proof ef the pistol being loaded. 
Against that, however, they had the evidence of Col. Arbuthnot and Col. 
Wylde, and also that of the soldier, who all concurred in opinion that the sound 
of the pistol’s report was of such a description as could only have been caused 
by a loaded weapon, or by the powder being very tightly rammed down. It 
was said the ball had not been found ; butif this were to be given effect to, it 
would be a most dangerous doctrine, for unless actual danger and mischief were 
effected, there could be no conviction ; and in every case where a party mtssed 
his aim he would escape. He submitted, however, that such a conclusion was 
repugnant tothe principle of the English law. If a highwayman stopped a 
man on the highway and discharged a pistol at him, and the bullet was not 
found, would they therefore say that there was no proof the pistol was loaded ! 
Would they not, on the contrary, come to a directly contrary conclusion! It 
was said that there was an absence of motive ; but this would also be a very 
dangerous argument to have any effect. They could not account for the ac- 
tions of men, and if want of motive were made a ground for acquittal, the 
most dreadful consequences must ensue. He asked them to look at the case as 
one of common sense, for there was no question of law in the matter, and upon 
the facts that had been adduced to say whether they could entertain any reason- 
able doubt of the guilt of the prisoner. 

Lord Chief Justice Tindal then proceeded to sum up the evidence. He said 
that the prisoner was charged with the highest offence known to the law of 
England, which placed a greater shield round the life of the Sovereign than 
any other individual, as it was considered that upon it the safety of the State 
alsodepe ded. The charge against the prisoner was, that he openly attempted 
the life of the Sovereign, and it was for the jury to say whether the evidence 
supported that charge. It was imputed to the prisoner that he had discharged } 
a pistol loaded with a bullet, and in another count it was alleged that the pistol 
was loaded with some dangerous missiles, and in a third count it was merely 
alleged that the pistol was loaded ; and the jury would say which of these 
chaiges was supported by the evidence. Having gone through the evidence, 
the learned judge requested the jury to say whether they believed the pistol 
was loaded with a bullet or any other destructive missile ; if, after due consider 
ation, they thought it was not loaded in this manner, then they would consider 
whether he discharged a pistol loaded with gunpowder and wadding only, but 
in such a manner as was calculated to do bodily harm, or to hurt the Queen ; 
and if they believed such to have been the case, they would say so by their ver- 
dict. If they were not satisfied of these two circumstances, or thought that 
the scales of proof were even on both sides, they would give the prisoner the 
benefit of that doubt, as it was the duty of the prosecutors to prove their case 
If, on the other hand, they considered the charge was proved, it would then be 
their duty to return a verdict of “ Guilty,”’without any reference to the consequen- 
ces that would arise from their verdict. 

The learned judge concluded his address at 20 minutes past four o'clock, 
and the jury then retired. 

At five minutes after five o'clock the jury returned into Court, and, when 
their names had been called over, Mr. Straight asked them if they were agreed 
upon their verdict !—The foreman replied that they were. 
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to be free trade Ict it not be one-sided, but let this country put herself at once 
in a state of dependence upon foreign countries altogether. But if they did 
that, they would, like Sampson, bring down a majestic but fearful ruin upon 
their heads. He concluded with proposing an amendment, “ That the duties, 
on and after the 10th day of October next, should be fixed at 30s. on foreign 
timber, and 38s. on foreign deals, both per load ; and that no ulterior reduction 
as contemplated, should take place in either.” ’ 

Mr. PATRICK STEWART proposed rather to place the duty at 5s. per 
load on colonial timber, and 35s. on foreign. He knew not what interest was 
benefited by the cheapening of wood. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that if the Canadian timber trade was indeed, as 
had been urged by Mr. Roebuck, a trade artificially raised by our own legisla- 
ture, that alone was a sufficient reason for not suddenly oversetting what we 
ourselves had so established. We had proceeded too, throughout this tariff, 
upon the principle of affording a certain degree of protection. Mr. Stewart, 
who tried to steer nicely between his love of free poll and his interest as aco- 
lonial proprietor, had asked what class was benefited by the cheapening of 
wood; he would ask in return, what class was not? He then expounded in 
detail, and with reference toa variety of facts and figures, the olemiee of 
the duties proposed by government as compared with the proposals of the. pre- 
ceding speaker. 

Sir C. NAPIER discussed the comparative merits of different timbers for 
ship balltrt: and urged the importance of the Canada trade to the navy of 
England. If that trade were destroyed, England would suffer a decrease of 
20,000 seamen. 

Mr. HUME thought that the best of the plans before the House was that of 
the government. He expatiated upon the benefit of free trade in all things. 

Mr. BARING was not prepared at once to abandon all differential duties. 
But though the difference now recommended was a less protection than he had 
himself proposed when in office, he would not object to it on that account. He 
did think, indeed, that when ministers were making a sacrifice of revenue to the 
amount of £600,000 a year, it was not wise in them to throw the whole of that 
relief on the one article of timber; but that feeling would not induce him to 
vote for any of the plans which were brought forward in opposition to that of 
the government. 

The committee then divided. 
243; Majority, 227. 

It being at this time past one o'clock, a wish was expressed that the com- 
mittee should adjourn, but the House appearing anxious to proceed with the 
discussions of the tariff, 

Sir H DOUGLAS brought on the amendment for imposing a duty of 30s. 
upon each load of foreign timber, and 38s. on foreign deals, without any view, 
as proposed, of a further ultimate reduction of duty. 

Sir R. PEEL opposed the amendment, and expressed his conviction that the 
system of taxation as proposed in the tariff was the best that could be adopted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE also opposed the amendment, and after a few words 
from Lord Sandon and one or two other members, it was withdrawn. 

MEXICO AND TEXAS. 
House of Commons, June 10. 

Mr. D'ISRAELI wished to ask the right honourable baronet at the head of 
her Majesty’s government a question of great importance. On Friday last the 
right honourable baronet stated that in the event of the blockade of the eastern 
coast of Mexico by the province of Texas, her Majesty’s government would be 
prepared to recognise such blockade. He now wished to ask the right honour- 
able baronet whether previous to the recognition of the blockade, he was pre- 
pared to recognise the independence of Texas by the ratification of the 
treaty ? 

Sir R. PEEL.—The honourable gentleman’s question I understand to be 
this :—If in case a blockade of Mexico should be established by Texas, her 
Majesty's government is prepared to recognise the independence of Texas be- 
fore recognising the blockade! [ imagine there are certain rights belonging 
to belligerents with which other countries have nothing to de, and that of es- 
tablishing a blockade is one. It would not, therefore, be at all necessary to the 





For Mr. Roebuck’s motion, 16 ; Against it, 





Mr. Straight, Clerk of the Arraigns : How say you! is the prisoner ‘ Guil- 
ty,” or ** Not Guilty !” We find the prisoner ‘* Guilty” upon the 
second and third counts, but we do not think it is proved that there was a bul- 
let in the pistol 

Lord Chief Justice Tindal: Let me understand yon, gentlemen. Do you find 
that the prisoner committed the overt act of discharging a pistol at her Majesty 
loaded with a bullet !—Foreman : No, my lord. 

Chief Justice: Then do you say that he is guilty of discharging a pistol, 
charged, besides gunpowder and wadding, with some other ingredient likely to 
injure or hurt her Majesty ‘—Foreman: Yes, my lord: we tind the prisoner 
“Guilty” of that offence 

The verdict having been recorded, the prisoner was asked whathe had to 
say why judgment of death should not be passed upon him !—He made no 
answer 

Mr. Harker, the usher of the court, then made the usual proclamation for 
silence while sentence of death was passed upon the prisoner. 

During these proceedings the prisoner turned deadly pale, and he then be- 
came suddenly flushed, and it was evident from his appearance that he was suf- 
fering most acutely. 

The whole of the judges then put on their black caps, and Chief Justice 
Tindal addressed the prisoner in the following terms :— 


*—Foreman : 


recognition of the blockade of one country by another, that the independence 
of either should be tirst acknowledged by a third country under treaty. Ihave 
no hesitation, however, in stating that there are treaties completed with the 
province of Texas by persons having full power and authority, which I have 
no reason to suppose have been exceeded. It is not necessary for me now, as 
a minister of the crown, to say whether orno I consider the provisions of those 
treaties to have been wisely entered into, or whether, had I been in power at 
the time, I should have recommended them to be concluded; but they have 
been concluded, and I feel it to be my duty to uphold the good faith of this 
country, by advising that those treaties should be ratified. 

Mr. O'CONNELL.—But they have not as yet been ratified. 

Sir R. PEEL.—Not yet, until the 1st of August, and before then it is my in- 
tention to ad vise that they shall be ratified. 

THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
House of Commons, June 15. 

Mr. D'ISRAELI wished to put a question to the right hon. baronet, respect- 
ing the disputed boundary with America. He had seen it reported that there 
was a Virtual relinquishment of the territory in dispute, and that the state of 
Maine required compensation for the territory which was given up. He had 
also seen that her Majesty’s envoy entertained a proposition of this kind, and it 
was generally supposed that it would be acceded to by the commissioners of 





John Francis, a jury of your country, after a patient investigation, have 
found you guilty of a crime the deepest in its die, the most destructive to the 
interests of society, and the high: st known to the laws. They have found ! 
that, forgetting your allegiance, you made a direct attack upon the life of her | 
Sacred Majesty ; and it 1s our duty to pass upon you the sentence of the law for 
that Hemous offence. It would be idle to attempt by any observation to in- | 
duce you to think of the enormity of the crime. A heart that could conceive, 
and a hand that could be capable of executing it, must be too callous to attend 
to any observations aggravative of the offence. [t was to Almighty God, who 
had said, ‘* Touch not mine anointed,” and who expressed His will to protect 
those Princes who put their faith in Him, that the nation owed the safety of i 
their Sovereign, and they were not now a nation of mourning. | entreat you \ 
to make earnest prayer to that Almighty Being, that, as he has been pleased to 
spare us this misery, and you the additional aggravation that would have been 
occasioned had your diabolical attempt been carried into effect, he will, by ways 
unknown to human laws, pardon you the offence you have committed against 
His laws. It only remains for me now to pass upon you the sentence fixed by 
the law for the otfence of which you have been convicted, which 1s, that you 
be taken back to gaol, and that you be drawn on a hurdle to the place of exe- 
cution, there to be hanged by the neck until you are dead ; and that after { 
you are dead, your head be severed from your body, and that your body be 
cut into four quarters, and placed at the disposal of her Majesty as she 
shall think fit, and may the Lord God Almighty have mercy on your siaful soul. 

The moment the learned Judge had concluded, the prisoner fell insensible 


into the arms of one of the turnkeys, and in that state was carried out of | 
the court. } 
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THE TIMBER DUTIES 
House of Commons, Monday, Ju ne 6. 
Mr. ROEBUCK, who on the preceding Friday had proposed the equalization 
of the duties on colonial and on foreign sugar, now moved the equal zation ol 
the duties on colomal and on foreign tunber. He had passed much of his life 
in the Canadas, and he could state that the timber trade of those colonies was 
Che Canadian timber 
dealers were a rude and not a numerous race, and they alone derived any bene- 


a trade of no consequence to the community at large. 


fit from that trade, which indeed was rather injurious to the rest of the popula- 
the yreater part ol each years 
As tothe argument about fos- 


tion; for it was a gambling sort of commerce, 
timber being brought duwn the rivers and lost 
tering our navy by long voyages, if it were good for anything it would prescribe 
that our timber should not only be brought from Canada, but call at Cape Horn. 
Considering these things, and that the country must lose revenut by giving an 
advantage to the dearer over the cheaper supply, he should press the equaliza- 
tion of the duties, at 20s. upon all kinds of timber 

Sir H. DOUGLAS contended that the tunber trade was of great importance 
both to Canada and to this country Last year the Canadians took upwards of 
£3,000,000 worth of British manufactures, for which they paid chu tiy in timber, 
and if the differential duties were abolished, the colonies, for all purposes of 
and Gallant Member en- 
e colonial trade 
furnished a steady and increasing demand for British manufactures, whilst the 
foreign trace, both with regard to France and America, had fallen off, and was 
In its nature uncertain The colonial trade depended on the « ial system, 
and the differential duties which the Hon and Learned Member for Bath sought 
to do away with were an indispensable conditic n to the ma:mtenance of that 
The differential duties were the return which we made to the colonies 
for the restrictions Imposed on them, and 


commerce, would be independent states The Hon 


tered into various statements, turthe purpose of showing that t 


system 
ry toe interest, 
—hecause, In fact, one 
He (Sir H Douglas) was no 
he thought those notions dange ous to our colo- 
nial empire, and though prepared to alier and modify existing duties, he would 
still strenuously contend for a reasonable and efficient protection. If there was 


their continuance was I 
not of the colomies only, but of the mother country also 
could not be served without serving ‘he other 
convert to free trade notions ; 





Maine. If such an arrangement were entered into, the result would be that 
they would be in possession of a much inferior boundary. He wished to 
know whether there was any truth in this statement; and also whether the 
right hon. gentleman had instituted any inquiry into the reason why the so- 
lemn award of a friendly power forthe adjudication of the question had been 
set aside by her Majesty’s government. 

Sir R. PEEL—1 must say that I think the question of the hon. gentleman 
altogether premature. (Hear, hear.] It would be most improper in me to 
give an answer to such a question in the present state of the negociations. If 
hold in my hand a dispatch from Lord Ashburton, stating that certain commis- 
sioners tad been appointed by the state of Maine, but I believe that Lord Ash- 
burton has had no communication whatever with those commissioners. The 
transaction rests altogether between the state of Maine and the government of 
the United States. Negociations of the utmost importance are pending, but I 
feel that it would be wholly inconsistent with my duty to make any statement 
respecting them to the house. 

Mr. D'ISRAELI begged to state that the commissioners of Maine were, or 
would be, in communication with the British envoy. 





FATAL RIOTS IN CLARE AND ENNIS. 

The temporary privations of the labou:ing poor at this season of the year, 
caused by the sudden advance of the market prices, and general want of em- 
ployment, have already, we regret it sincerely, provoked a collision with the 
police authorities in their legitimate duty of upholding the public peace, and 
saving the property of private individuals from assault and rapine. 

The first emeute occurred at the village of Clare, near Ennis, at a late hour 
on Saturday night. A sail-boat, which James Bannatyne, Esq., had loaded 


‘ for Kilrush with meal and flour (most part of the former bought by a Roman 
! Catholic Clergyman in that neighbourhood for the poor of his parish,) was in- 


vaded at the quay of Clare by a large concourse of people, who soon overcame 
the crew and carried off most of the cargo before the police came to the rescue. 
Two of the constabulary were then placed in charge of what remained, but the 
mob on Sunday night made a second attack upon the vessel, and having over- 
powered the police,possessed themselves of whatever was left on board. Whilst 
the outrage was being perpetrated onthe boat and cargo, showers of stones 
fell on the deck from the mob an the quay, by which the two policemen suf- 
fered, and one of the plunderers was also severely hurt in the head from a mis- 
sile hurled by his own party into the hold. The police subsequently recovered 
some of the flour, and made near a dozen of the rioteys prisoners. 

A meeting of Magistrates was held in the Court House, Ennis, on Monday. 
It was decided to forward an express to Limerick for a military reinforce- 
ment, and to call in from the out-stations the several detachments of the police, 
and to use every exertion to preserve the peace of the town. During the 
evening there were strong symptoms of an approaching disturbance from the 
apparent excitement of the working classes, who paraded the streets in great 
force, and occasionally collected in groups in various parts of the town. As is 
customary on such occasions, the women were most violent in their demeanour, 
and evidently encouraged the men, by voice and action, in their riotous inten- 
tion. The police were on the alert from an early hour, under the orders of the 
resident magistrates, Mr. Smyth and Captain De Ruvynes ; Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Fitzsimon, County and Sub-Inspectors About ten o'clock, a furious crowd 
collected opposite one of Mr. Bannatyne’s stores, and commenced an attack 
upon the gates and windows. The police were shortly on the spot, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in repelling the mob, and clearing the space in front 
f the stores. There was extraordinary excitement through the town at this 
period, from the increasing symptoms of turbulence in the crowd, and the know- 
edge of the trifling police force available for its general protection, and small 
as it was, being further weakened by small detachments placed in the banks, in 
Mr. Harley's provision stores, and the mills. About half-past eleven o'clock the 
mob appeared to be dispersing, and the police retired from the store to patrol 
Mill-street. This, however, was but a stratagem. In their absence a rush was 
igain made, and the mob had just succeeded in breaking one of the gates when 
the police returned, and endeavoured to drive them back, Stones were now 
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hurled at the police from front and rear, one constable having had his scull 
fractured. Sub-inspector Browne and Captain De Ruvynes were both hit. 
The police got orders to form two fronts back to back, and to fire in sections 
upon the crowd which continued to assail them on both sides. This desperate 
alternative was adopted ; about twenty-five shots were then fired, and almost 
every one took effect, but as the crowd supposed the discharge was blank car- 
tridge until the fall of the wounded and the screams of the women too late 
convinced them of its fatal effects, then ouly the assailants began to disperse 
amidst the greatest uproar. , 

The exertions of Mr. Smyth and also of Captain De Ruvynes were most 
indefatigable throughout the whole day in endeavouring to persuade the crowd 
to disperse peaceably. ‘They were well seconded by the Rev. Mr. Hennessy, 
Roman Catholic curate, but without effect, notwithstanding all the promises 
that these gentlemen could make of speedy relief being afforded to the dis- 
tresses of the clamorous poor.—Limerick Chronicle. 

June 18th.—The greatest excitement has prevailed in the county of Clare, 
in consequence of the disastrous results of the riots in the county town, which 
we noticed last week. At the inquest held onthe body of Catherine Sheehan, 
one of the unfortunate persons killed by the firing of the police, the jury, after 
repeated adjournments, came to the following verdict :— ; 

“ We find that the deceased, Catherine Sheehan, came by her death in eon- 
sequence of a gun-shot wound inflicted by one of a party of police on duty in 
the town of Ennis, on the night of Monday, the 6th of June, or morning of 
Tuesday, the 7th of June, called out to protect the property of Mr. Bannatyne ; 
and that that party of police, by the return made to us by Mr. Fitzsimon, S. I., 
consisted of the following persons—[here the list of the police on duty was 
inserted. }—And we, the jurors aforesaid, further find that that party of police 
did not receive sufficient provocation from the people who were tumultuously 
assembled, to warrant them in at all firing upon the people ; and we further 
find that those belonging to the police force, as previously named, fired not 
alone without orders from any magistrate or any officers, but in opposition to 
the positive orders of their officers.” inp hath 

A Government agent has been sent down to Clare, to institute full inquiries 
into all the circumstances of this deplorable transaction. In the meantime 
more provision riots of a serious character have taken place in other parts of 
Ireland. The Dublin Pilot of Wednesday last gives a letter from Galway, 
dated Tuesday, June 14, from which it will be seen that that town was com- 
pletely in the hands of the populace :— 

“ Nothing can exceed the dreadful excitement here at present,in consequence 
of the high price of provisions. During the whole of yesterday the town was 
perambulated by large bodies of fishermen, labourers, women, and boys There 
was scarcely a store in the town, in which potatoes were thought to be kept, 
that was not brokenopen. The military and police were called out to check 
the people, but were obliged, by overwhelming numbers, to retreat to their res- 
pective barracks. ‘The inhabitants were in constant apprehension that some of 
the unfortunate people's lives would be taken, as the commander of the military 
threatened several times to fire unless they desisted from flinging stones ; but, 
though he had the Riot Act in his hand, he did not fulfil his threat, in conse- 
quence of the interference of several gentlemen of the town. At night the 
whole town was illuminated to celebrate the triumph of the destitute popula- 
tion. Though their conduct cannot be justified, still it must be admitted that 
they had considerable provocation, es potatoes were raised in the morning to 
the enormous price of eight pence per stone. ‘The great majority, however, 
through want of employment, would be unable to purchase potatoes were they 
even to be had at one penny per stone !”’ 





Married,—On the 6th inst., at St. Barthelomew’s Church, by the Rev. Lewis P. W. 
Balch, Samuel Cassin, Esq., to Mary, eldest daughter of Henry Jackson, Esq., of this 
city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 a — per cent. prem. 
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The arrival of the steamer Caledonia enables us to place before our readers 
various articles of much interest. 

We regret to learn that Her Majesty the Queen has suffered in health since 
the diabolical attempt of Francis to deprive her of life. This, it appears, is 
apparent to the Queen’s attendants, in a restless anxiety when driving out, 





much at variance with her usually open and cheerful demeanour. We cannut 
wonder that this should be the case, however satisfied Her Majesty may be 
with the devotion and loyalty of her subjects, when already, two miscreants 
have been convicted of attempts to assassinate her; but we trust the sen- 
tence passed upon Francis, whatever may be his subsequent punishment, will 
effectually deter any one from adopting a similar course to create either sym- 
pathy or notoriety, and that Her Majesty’s life may be long spared to sway 
the sceptre of the British nation 

The trial of the youth, John Francis, for high treason in shooting at the 
Queen, took place on Friday, the 17th ult., in the Central Criminal Court, 
London. He was found guilty on the second and third counts of the indict- 
ment, charging him with having fired a pistol, loaded with some destructive 
substance, at her Majesty, the jury having a doubt that it contained a bullet, 
but believing that it was loaded with something else besides wadding and pow- 
der. A full report of the trial will be found in this day’s paper. : 

A proclamation having been issued, calling in all Licut Gotp Corn, much 
interest was excited in consequence of the loss sustained by the holders in ex- 
changing them for bullion. On this subject, in answer to a question from Mr. 
Childers in the House of Commons on the 13th ult., 

The Cuancecior of the Excugqvuer said, he was glad of the opportunity 
of correcting a misapprehension which seemed to have got abroad on this sub- 
ject, and of dispelling the impressions which had been introduced, he feared 
by interested persons, for the purpose of delusion, that the present light sove- 
reigns were much lighter with reference to the standard weight than they 
really were ; but calculating from a vast number which had been brought into 
the Bank of England, it appeared that the deficiency varied from 1 to 14 per 
cent., and therefore that 3d. would completely compensate the deficiency of 
each one of these light sovereigns. As far as the examination had hitherto 
gone this was the practical result which had been obtained. He was extreme- 
ly sensible of the inconvenience which the country was suffering from this pro- 
clamation having been so long suspended, for he thought that persons had not 
of late adopted the habit of considering whether the sovereigns they received 
were current or not, and he was at present in communication with the officers 
of the revenue with a view to discover whether some mode could not be found 
of facilitating the exchange of sovereigns for persons in lower situations. He 
must repeat that the difference in value of the light sovereigns was in no one case 
so much as—if he might take his information from the public prints—had been 
extensively supposed. 

At a later period the following notice was issued :— 

Bank of England, June 17, 1842.—The public are informed that Light 
Gold Coin, in amounts from 20/. to 80/., will be received in the Rotunda until 
the 5th of July next ; after which period, as that office will be required for the 
payment of dividends, arrangements will be made to receive it elsewhere, in 
such amounts as may be found practicable. And until further notice, amounts 


from 80/. to 500l. willbe received in the Hall, and from 500/. upwards in the | 
Bullion-office. 





Tue Tarirr has at Jength passed through committee, and a better feeling | 
: } —_ 7 ° . 
is consequently visible in the produce market. The duties upon many articles 
are still considered to be very objectionable, and to require alteration, but the 


measure, as a whole, is generally looked upon as satisfactory, and now that all | 
uncertainty is ended it is expected that trade will revive. 





The new duties will | 
come into immediate operation on the passing of the act, except in the special | 
cases of salt provisions and timber. The concessions made to the manufac- | 
turing interest by the reductions on the raw material will prove of great benefit 
to them, and especially on those articles such as dyes, &c., which so greatly 
enter into their consumption. Some large parcels of gums have since been 
brought forward, and the good effect of the alteration was plainly perceptible, 
as well asin many other goods of a similar nature 


The present year, however, 
may be regarded as abad one, owing to the great stagnation which existed 


during the first six months, as it cannot be expected that during the period 
which is to come it will be sufficiently brisk to counterbalance the loss already 
sustained. 


Lord John Russell has brought in his promised Bill for the Prevention of 
sribery at Elections. ‘The measure was received in the best spirit. and every 
disposition was shown to give it a full and calm consideration. The parts of | 


the bill that seemed to give satisfaction to both sides of the house were those | 


that provided for the indemnity of witnesses tainted with bribery ; th I 
al examination of candidates and their agents 
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; the disfrauchisement of delin- 





| their opinions, and the Government of their choice. 
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quent voters ; and the arrangement that the proceedings should be carried on 
at the public expense. The difficulties most apprehended are such as are in- 
volved in the enactments concerning treating, and the gratuitous conveyance of 
voters to the poll; and the mixed commission of peers and members of the 
lower house for the investigation of charges of corruption. 

Lord Ashley’s Bill for the Regulation of Labour in Mines and Collieries has 
been brought in and read a first time. The measure was favourably entertain- 
ed; and ample justice was rendered to the benevolent intentions of Lord Ash- 
ley, and to the patience and zeal he has shown in prosecuting the laborious in- 
quiries on which the bill is founded. 

It is rumoured that the session of Parliament will close in July, and that 
there will be no further discussion on any important question. The only ques- 
tion of any interest now to be discussed is the new Poor Law Bill, and that has 
been commenced in the House of Commons. 

The House of Lords was occupied until past 3 o’clock of the morning of the 
18th ult., in the discussion on the final stage of the Income Tax Bill. A reso- 
lution, proposed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, to the effect that a judicious 
alteration in the duties upon corn, sugar, and timber, would have been prefera- 
ble to a tax upon income, was negatived by a majority of 60. The Op- 
position, by repeatedly moving the adjournment of the House, succeeded for 
the night in preventing the further progress of the bill. 





In this day’s impression will be found a detailed account, together with the 
official documents from the British forces in India, of the late exploits there, 
and although the brilliant success of General Pollock in forcing the Khyber 
Pass, and the destruction of a portion of Akhbar Khan’s force by General Sale, 
must be considered circumstances of most important and interesting cha- 
racter, by which the British power has been nobly sustained, still the evacuation 
of Ghuznee, added to the supposed fate of the troops under Lieut. Colonel 
Palmer, are events of the most deplorable description. 

It is evident that the little band at Ghuznee must have been reduced to the 
most dire necessity before Col. Palmer could have considered it expedient to 
surrender to those who had already shown such treachery at Cabul, and it is to 
be hoped that he has not shared the same fate. Such however is not at all un- 
likely, and might be considered by the bloodthirsty Affghans a very summary 
and proper mode of extirpating ahated foe. War to the knife and despatch of 
prisoners seem now to be the mode of the treacherous and sanguinary Affghans. 
It will be observed that a Court Martial has been ordered on Col. Palmer, 
which will give him an opportunity (if alive) of clearing that fame, which un- 
der present circumstances appears tarnished. We trust his conduct on the oc- 
casion will be found such as ought to belong to the British soldier, however 
adverse or difficult the circumstances may be in which he is placed. 

From these moody contemplations let us now turn to the brilliant and suc- 
cessful achievements of the brave Sale and Pollock. Let us view the former, 
undaunted in courage, and neither deceived by the false reports of pretended 
spies, nor false rejoicings of pretended victories. General Sale’s attack on 
Akhbar Khan's force of 6,000 men, while his own force did not exceed 1400— 
his routing the enemy—recapturing guns which had been on a former occasion 
lost—and the great loss sustained by his foes, must be considered one of the 
most brilliant victories which has crowned the British arms in India. The gal- 
lant Col. Dennie, than whom none was braver, although it appears that he had 
never been rewarded according to his merit during life, fell while leading his 
column on to victory. And inthe same manner what can be more satisfactory 
than Gen. Pollock’s triumphant success in forcing that almost impenetrable 
Khyber Pass. Here we have on the right Lieut. Col. Taylor, and on the left 
Lieut. Col. Mosely, with their respective forces, crowning the hills which com- 
manded the Pass on both sides, driving the enemy before them. Aiding them 
in this arduous duty,we have Capt. Alexander in command of the artillery, dis- 
While 
Gen. Pollock advanced the main column to the mouth of the Pass, and destroy- 
ed the barrier, which the enemy had evacuated, on finding the heights se- 
cured. 

The distance from the Khyber Pass to Jellalabad is long, but, this key to the 
open country obtained, we cannot doubt that General Pollock would hurry on 
to relieve the brave fellews, so long shut up in Jellalabad. 

Our position in Affghanistan is still critical, and much remains to be done to 
make our footing sure. The fall of Cabul and of Ghuznee,with the sanguinary 
scenes which there is too much reason to believe, have on both occasions fol- 
lowed, has done much to lessen the dread of British valour with these fierce 
people ; but the late affair at Jellalabad and the passage of the Khyber will 
lessen their presumption. 

In India proper tranquillity prevails, and the government is everywhere firm 
and respected. 


lodging and annoying the enemy by throwing shrapnell amongst them. 





THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

Rumours have been abundant this week that Lord Ashburton had been en- 
abled to overcome all the difficulties existing between great Britain and Ameri- 
ca,more especially those relating to the Northeastern Boundary,and that the trea- 
ty had been signed on the 4th inst. This is of course very gratifying intelligence, 
although we cannot vouch for the truth of it. 

The terms on which the Boundary question is said to have been settled, is 
somewhat startling, inasmuch as it is’ alleged that the whole of the British 
territory lying between Maine and the river St. John has been ceded to the 
United States, and that the river St. John, from its source to its mouth, is to be 
the future boundary. 

We totally disbelieve that any such terms have been agreed to —for the fol- 
lowing reasons :—Ist. Because it is too improbable to be true. 2ndly. Be- 
cause that portion said to be ceded is immensely more than equivalent for that re 
tained. 3rdly. It would be surrendering to the United States nearly the whole 
population of New Brunswick, including the towns of Woodstock, the seat of 
Government—Fredericton, St. Andrews, St. Stephens, and two wards of the 
city of St. John itself. In fact, by such acession, New Brunswick would cease 
to be a province, and the remains of that fine colony must be re-annexed to the 
province of Mova Scotia. 4thly. No ministry could exist one month, after the 
nature of such a cession was made known tothe British people. It would 
prove the downfall of British power in North America, and cause a disruption in 
the empire. 

New Brunswick, it must be recollected, was settled by the Loyalists from 
this country, who fled to those Northern wilds, for the sake of their sovereign, 
These and their descend- 
ants are planted in the towns we have enumerated. How then, can Great Bri- 
tain return them to the United States, without incurring deep, lasting, and 
damning dishonour. 

But we will not dwell upon this point, because it cannot be true. The set- 
tlement, if any be made, conveys the right of navigating the River St. John 
to the Americans. 

We apprehend that the old line from Mars Hill will be continued, due north, 
until it intersects the River St. John, when it will take the course of that river 
to acertain extent. This will give tothe United States a major part of the 
territory, the best of the land, and by far the finest portion of the timber, while 
England retains the territory north of the St. John, much of which the Ameri- 
can Surveyors have pronounced to be worth not one cent an acre, but is useful 
to England in preserving her communication with Canada. But rich as is the 
Jand and valuable the timber on the portion which would naturally fall to the 
United States, the advantages would scarcely be available without the naviga- 
tion of the River St. John, which is now said to be conceded, and if so. sucha 
settlement must be highly satisfactory and advantageous to the United States 

A short time will test the truth of these reports ; in the 


meantime we lier- 


vently hope that arrangements honourable and satisfactory to both parties will 


be obtained 
The following extracts from New Brunswick papers is pe thaps confirmatory 
of our view of the case, 


__ July 9, 


Bounpary.—Among other remarks in the last number of the Fredericton: 
Sentinel, relative to the Boundary, the editor, who attended the late extra 
session of the Maine Legislature says— 

‘From what we could discover, the people of Maine are desirous of obtain- 
ing the free navigation of the River St. John, and if that were granted taere 
would be no difficulty in agreeing to a conventional line. e think this 
might be yielded, as it would be productive of much advantage to this Pro- 
vince ; and we are glad to find since our return that such an opinion is very 
generally entertained by many of the most intelligent inhabitants here.” 

It would appear as if this announcement had been put forth by authority, as 
a feeler, to ascertain public opinion with reference to the proposition. We 
learn that measures were in progress at Head Quarters to give expression to 
the real sentiments of the inhabitants, which are understood to be decidedly 
opposed to granting such a boon to the Americans.—St. Johns Courier. 











INDIA.—AFFGHANISTAN. 

The intelligence from this country and the recent operations that have taken 
place there, which are described in our columns of to-day, are of much im- 
portance. We have in consequence re-inserted our Map, which will be very 
useful in elucidating the late movements. In the haste of getting this map 
out on the former occasion a few errors and imperfections occurred. The coun- 
try lying between Cabul and Peshawar was made rather too obscure by the 
strong shading of the mountains. This the artist has remedied, and made the 
places laid down more palpable. It is necessary also to say that there are two 
places bearing the name of Jellalabad, but the intelligent reader need not be 
told that the Jellalabad made so celebrated by Gen. Sale is that laid down in 
the mountains between Cabul and Peshawar at the upper part of the map. The 
Jellalabad which appears at the westward has been no way remarkable for any 
operations of the British armies. Kandahar, Ghuzni, and other places are laid 
a little too far to the north, but that for present purposes is not of any mate- 
terial consequence ; but it is of consequence for the reader always to bear in 
mind that the orthography of most oriental places is made to differ by almost 
every writer. Hence Kandahar is spelt Candahar; Kwetta, Quetta; Ghuz- 
nee, Ghuzni, and sometimes Ghizni; Attok, Attuk, and Attik, &c. 

There are two routes into Affghanistan from India—that at the north by the 
Khyber Pass through which Gen. Pollock has just penetrated—and that at the 
south through the Bolan Pass, by which Gen. English entered with his suc- 
cours for Gen. Nott at Kandahar. But having achieved these difficult passes 
all is not finished, for other passages abound in that difficult and mountainous 
country, strong enough to check the advance of our army. It was at one of 
these, the Kojhuk Kotul or Kojuck, that Gen. English received his check, which 
obliged him to fall back on Quetta or Kwetta. The Kojhuk Kotul Pass is not 
laid down on our map, but its position can be easily marked, it being some miles 
in advance of Kwetta on the road to Kandahar. 

We shall be glad if these few observations will be useful to our readers. 





THE PLATE OF WASHINGTON. 
Our readers will recollect that we some time since announced to them the 
failure of the artist to produce a proper head of Gen. Washington—that which 
he brought to us after six months’ delay, being in our opinion entirely unworthy 


of their acceptance. 


The price agreed upon for a first rate engraving, equal 


if not superior to that of the Duke of Wellington, also issued by us, was $3503 
Of this sum we had paid in the course of the work $160, and as the artist de- 
manded the whole and would make no abatement, and as other artists assured 
us that it was not worth half the money, we allowed him to bring his action, 
which was tried last week, areport of which we subjoin from the Journal of 
Commerce. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Jupee Ine ts, Presiding.—William Jackman vs. John S. Bartlett. 

This was an action to recover the price of engraving a portrait of Washing- 
ton for the defendant. ‘The defendant agreed to pay the plaintiff $350 for the 
engraving, on conditions that it should be finished within a certain time, and 
that it should be equal in every respect to another engraving which the plaintiff 
had made for the defendant, of the Duke of Wellington. The defence set up 
was that the engraving was not finished, or at least not delivered, tothe defen- 
dant, at the time agreed upon, by which he had been obliged to disappoint the 
subscribers of his newspaper, to whom he had promised it within a certain pe- 
riod. And also that the engraving was so imperfect that the defendant had to 
get it retouched by another artist, to whom he gave $100 for doing it, and that 
on the whole, it was by no means as well executed as the engraving of Wel- 
lington. The plaintiff had also charged some extra items, amounting to $22, 
for sending an Artist to Buston and procuring a drawing froma celebrated 
likeness of Washington which isin that city, which items the defendant alleged 
he was not boundto pay. In reference tu the non delivery of the engraving, 
the plaintiff accounted for it by showing that an accident occurred to it, while 
being executed, which delayed its delivery to the defendant, and also that the 
defendant had substantially waived any objection on account of the delay, by 
aceepting the engraving when sentto him. It also appeared that the defendant 
was not athome when the engraving was sent to him, and that prior to his 
leaving home and without seeing the engraving, he had left directions with his 
Agent to have it sent to another Artist to have it re-touched. The plaintiff 
produced in Court two impressions of Washington taken from the plate which 
he engraved for defendant, and also produced a print from the engraving of 
Wellington, and six Artists, some of whom are of high standing in their pro- 
fession, compared the impressions and testified that those of Washington were 
equal if not superior to those of Wellington. An Artist also testitied that the 
re-touching of the plate had not improved it. 

In reply to this the defendant produced two artists, who testified that from 











the appearance of the two impressions of Washington which the plaintiff bad 
produced in Court, these impressions, or at least one of them, had been touched 
with India ink, after being printed, and were therefore not a correct criterion 
by which to judge of impressions taken from the engraving in the ordinary way. 
The defendant had already paid the plaintiff $165 on account of the engraving 
and the present suit was to recover the balance. 

The Court charged that in cases of this sort, the time within which the en- 
graving is to be finished forms a very material part of the contract. Ifthe de- 
lay was occasioned by unavoidable accident, that might release the plaintiff 
from his engagement, ina moral point of view, but in law he would neverthe- 
less be held answerable for it. The defendant had however waived any objec- 
tion on that score, by accepting the engraving, and the only question for the 
Jury to pass upon, was, whether the plaintiff had furnished one in every res- 
pect equal to the engraving of Wellington. If it was, then the $100 which 
the defendant had paid for re-touching it was paid at his own expense ; butif 
it was not equal to the engraving of Wellington, the plaintiff was fully charge- 
able with it. As respects the additional charges made by the plaintiff, the 
Court did not think that they came within the contract. 

Verdict for plaintiff, $193. For plaintiff, Mr. Edmonds. For defendant, 
Mr. Edwards. 

The report is tolerably accurate, except that it does not lay sufficient stress 
upon the trick of bringing into Court spurious impressions of the Plate for the 
witnesses toswear by. This was discovered and pointed out by our Counsel 
in the course of the trial, and at once explained what was before incomprehen- 
sible—namely, why the plates produced by Mr. Jackman were so superior to 
those produced by us. It turned out that Mr. Jackman’s plates had been 
“‘vamped up” for the occasion, with India ink laid on by hand after the im- 
pression had been taken ;—that is—that they had received the finishing touch of 
the painter’s brush, as well as the engraver’s tool. ‘This important fact was at 
last admitted by the opposite party, when they produced another plate, which 
they assured the court was genuine, but which Mr. Dick also deposed was artificial. 
We should have premised that when Mr. Jackman brought home the plate he 
furnished no proof impresssion as is usual, and that our impressions were taken 
by Mr. Dick. 


ble to state why the Court pe rmitted such testimony to go to the Jury at all; 


From severe illness we were not present, consequently are una- 


but go it did, and we lost the cause ; we have also lost $350 p uid to Mr. Jack- 
man, besides the $100 paid to Mr Dick : 


our subscribers and lost the benefit which a new and popular plate wes calcu- 


and more than al!,we have disappointed 
lated to give to our establishment. The whole affair will be an instructive 
lesson to us for the future, nor will the example be lost upon the publishers of 
plates gene rally. We shall certainly never pay money in advance after this 


to any engraver. The plate, after all this trouble and expense, is useless on 
our hands 

The Proofs of Mr. Jackman’s plate hang up in our office, and those who 
have any curiosity may call and see them and compare them with the Duke of 


Wellington, which it was agreed they should be fully equal to. 

















